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MAINTENANCE ISSUE 


A Steel Tie 


Track Foundation 


IMPROVES 
WITH AGE 


O PART of a Steel Twin Tie Track 
foundation deteriorates with age or 
service. Rail renewal on 12-year old foun- 
dations on heavy traffic streets has demon- 
strated that. 


New methods of initial installation provide 
for easy renewal, eliminate shrinkage of 
concrete and make tamping simple. 


Write NOW for the new catalog and 


quotation. 


1924 Track construction _ 
Derry St., Harrisburg, Pa 


International Steel Tie Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


- Permanent Foundation 
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mended for line protection, and one or two A 7, sive Fall Catal 


_ under the car. 
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High Grade Protectior 
Type K-3 Lightning Arresters 


For Car, Line and Station Use 
100-1500 Volts Direct Current 


This arrester should be 
used where local lightning 
conditions are such that a 
higher degree of protection 
is justified than is afforded 
by the inexpensive West- 
inghouse Type MP Ar- Dp 


) Yy /f 1 
rester no . 


Type K-3 is a dry-type arrester and 


stays on the cars the year round. 


It handles only transient energy on the line, 
and does not allow any power current to pass, 
thus the Type K-3 Arrester does not cause 
any surges in the circuit, as do arresters that 
have to break heavy power arcs after each 
discharge. 


1 


About five arresters per mile are recom- EAC ee ERI 


to each car. It can be mounted on top or Lo Sees 
4 } ‘ Westinghouse Electric @ Manufacturing Company ; ‘ 
East Pittsburgh *!  @) Pennsylvania) 8 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities ofthe 
United States and Foreign Countries. — a 
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‘Thorough Repairs Are 
Cheapest Eventually 


HECKING over costs for maintaining motors for 
electric railway service, the advantage of having a 
sufficient number of spare parts to give ample time for 
a thorough job of repairs is conspicuous. In the main- 
tenance of railway equipmeht first cost is frequently 
given too much consideration. In order to keep cars in 
service a damaged armature may be hurriedly patched 
up and put in the motor frame, whereas if a spare arma- 
ture or spare motor were available additional time would 
be taken to make a thorough repair job. The car re- 
ceiving the hurriedly repaired armature soon comes 
back into the shop for motor trouble. Frequently 
trouble develops in other parts of the equipment as the 
result of the hurried workmanship. Records of motor 


trouble in some instances show that the same motor has . 


been worked on three or four times in as many months. 
When the costs of bringing the car into the shop and 
jacking it up so as to remove the motor and the addi- 
tional loss from service are considered, the Se eas 
expense will be much greater. + 

Comparison with records of roads which hee ample 
spare -equipment shows that the extra equipment soon 
pays for itself in lessened maintenance cost. In order to 
reduce the number of spares required to permit efficient 
repair work to be done, one railway is using the trucks 
and motors from cars which are in for general over- 
hauling and painting to replace similar parts that have 
developed defects in service. These cars remain in the 
shops from one to two weeks and before this system was 
adopted these trucks, together with the motor equipment, 
were idle during the entire period. Now as soon as a 
car is placed in the shop and the truck motors are re- 
moved the motors are used as spares to facilitate over- 
hauling of other cars as they come in. When the cars 
are ready to be returned to service after the general 
overhauling other cars being brought in furnish spare 
equipment. Such a scheduling of repairs and reuse of 
the motors as spares is well worth consideration. 


Well-Maintained Shop Tools 
Increase Production 


HOP forces of electric railways are schooled in the 

necessity of high-class maintenance of cars and 
equipment, so that the value of regular and systematic 
inspections is well appreciated. But when it comes to 
the maintenance of shop tools there are very few rail- 
ways where regular inspections and repairs are made 
cof these important pieces of machinery. In poorly 
managed shops repairs are not made until the equip- 
ment breaks down. Frequently lost time must be made 
up by overtime work in order that cars may be 
returned promptly to service. A half hour lost through 
a broken belt on a machine tool or a derailed overhead 
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hoist frequently causes enforced idleness of several 
men. As an example of a different kind, a lathe with 
worn ways produces inaccurate work. No matter how 
good a machinist the workman may be, a poor fit is 
made, increased wear of the equipment results after 
it is placed in service, and removal and replacement 
become necessary after a shorter interval than would 
otherwise be necessary. 

A well arranged shop will have in its organization a 
man designated to have supervision over the machine 
tools, and see to it that repairs are made before failures 
result. Regular periods of inspection should be estab- 
lished. Each machine should be gone over carefully, 
and any worn-out or broken parts renewed or replaced 
as an insurance against failure. Such a system would 
establish standards for doing the various types of work 
that are necessary in maintaining the shop equipment. 
Shafting and loose pulleys should be oiled at regular 
intervals, as a preventive of hot boxes or increased 
friction. The wear of moving parts of the machine 
tools themselves should be checked and adjustments 
made so as to insure accurate work. 

A record of the repairs made to shop equipment and 
the intervals at which such repairs are necessary will 
also disclose valuable information. Such a _ record 
should also be invaluable when new tools are to be 
purchased, as it would include information pertaining 
to parts liable to failure, and so disclose weaknesses 
in construction capable of remedy in new designs. In 
large shops the organization should be so arranged as 
to take care of the inspection and repair of the tools, 
and individual men should be assigned to each class of 
work. In small shops one man may be designated to 
look after all the machine tools. This person may 
solicit the co-operation of the foremen in charge of 
the various departments. Through ‘proper team work 
of this sort many machine failures will be eliminated. 


Co-operative Buying Has Possibilities 
for the Smaller Railways 


URCHASING material in large quantities is a weli- 

known and widely practiced method of securing price 
reductions from manufacturers. While the method is 
widely and successfully used by large concerns, it does 
not work out so well when only small quantities are 
needed. From the point of view of the small electric 
railway it is open to the objection that when the mate- 
rial purchased is consumed slowly, a considerable sum 
of money is likely to be tied up in the storeroom. 
Yet such a company is the very one to which the econ- 
omy of buying wholesale has the greatest appeal. 

One possible way out of the difficulty is co-operative 
buying. This principle has been successfully practiced 
by a number of the larger systems which really are only 
combinations of several smaller railways in separate 
towns. By having all purchases made through a single 


This is the issue in May that is devoted essentially to maintenance subjects 


agency at the company headquarters the volume of busi- 
ness has been sufficient that extremely favorable prices 
have been obtained. The total quantity of material, 
however, was not much in excess of the current needs 
of the several divisions, and no great amount of capital 
was tied up in purchases made in large lots. 

A similar plan could be followed by a number of inde- 
pendent railways in the same territory. The lower 
prices which could thus be secured would be a strong 
inducement to the individual managers to waive certain 
details of their own particular specifications. 

Against the idea of co-operative buying it may be 
argued that the advantage of doing business with local 
merchants would be lost. If their prices were higher 
than those secured by a common purchasing agent, this 
might be the case. In reality, the local seller would be 
likely to reduce his price to keep the business. Thus 


the mere existence of the co-operative plan would. 


achieve savings for the railways. 


Three Years of 
Municipal Ownership 


HREE years ago on May 15 the city of Detroit, 

Mich., took over the local lines of the Detroit United 
Railway. Previously the city had built about 50 miles 
of electric railway as a nucleus of a more extended 
municipal system. So far as matters between the city 
and the private company were concerned they had come 
to an impassé. With the rights and wrongs there is no 
concern at this time. Detroit made its choice. That 
choice was for municipal ownership and operation. To 
use a mixed mataphor, municipal ownership at Detroit 
is sailing the sea and riding the waves almost perfectly. 
It may be that the boat will later go aground. If it 
does, it will only be following the course of many similar 
municipal enterprises, but there is no evidence now of 
any gathering storm. 

The Detroit management has done many progressive 
things. It has built well for the future. Perhaps the 
circumstances were unduly auspicious, but good op- 
portunities are not in themselves an open sesame to 
achievement. Detroit has been able to spend money 
freely. But if it has spent freely, it has also spent 
wisely. Much of the work done there has been the sub- 
ject of comment in these pages. A good idea is a good 
idea no matter by whom conceived. And some of the 
ideas at Detroit have blazed new paths not only in engi- 
neering, but in the sale of transportation. 

There is a school of thought to the votaries of which 
the very words “municipal ownership” and “municipal 
operation” are anathema. For their benefit it should 
be made plain that ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL holds 
no brief for municipal ownership—much less municipal 
operation. It still thinks that with the proper private 
management Detroit would be much better off than it is 
today. This occasion demands only that criticism be 
fair. The Detroit management built up a personnel 
drawn largely from the ranks of skilled operators pre- 
viously engaged on private enterprises. In that respect 
the Board of Street ‘Railway Commissioners acted 
wisely. Perhaps that accounts largely for the progress 
made. These men, many of them active members of 
the American Electric Railway Association, have given 
to their employers—in this case the city—the best that 
is in them. There certainly is more than a morsel of 
pride to the industry in this fact. The men not so 
drawn have shown themselves to be most readily 
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adaptable to new surroundings. All of these men may 
be expected to function efficiently only so long as there 
is no attempt at domination from outside sources, — 
These are the conditions under which they functioned 
in private enterprises. When the bird of political 
patronage flies in at the window the competent ones — 
will begin to go out by the door. It is anybody’s guess 
how long it will be before that event takes place. 


Open Shop Case at Cleveland 
Commands Attention 


MPLOYEES of the Cleveland Railway have voted 

not to go out on strike in an effort to enforce their | 
demands for an increase in wages of 10 cents an hour. 
It is a wise move. It is also the latest development in 
Cleveland in the controversy between the railway and 
the Amalgamated. As news it is entitled to a place 
in the first paragraph, but there is more to the matter | 
in Cleveland than that—a great deal more—significant - 
as was that vote, taken by itself. 

Even more important, however, is it that hereafter the 
Cleveland Railway will be operated on the open shop © 
basis. The declaration of the open shop followed only | 
after the issue had been fought out in the courts. It § 
is impossible here to follow all the moves in this year- | 
old controversy. Suffice it to say that the company a | 
year ago rejected an award to the men of 12 cents an | 
hour—they had asked 15—by an arbitration board on 
the ground that the key arbitrator, a former street rail- 
way commissioner of the city, was biased against 
the company. The union asked the court to uphold the 
award. Finally, the Court of Appeals not only held the 
12-cent wage award illegal, but also set aside the closed 
shop contract between the company and the men on the — 
ground that it was contrary to public policy. The | 
Supreme Court sustained the ruling. In its comment © 
on the law of contracts the learned court said: 

Contracts by which an employer agrees to employ only 
union labor are contrary to public policy when they take in 
an entire industry of any considerable proportions in a com- | 
munity so that they operate generally in that community | 
to prevent or seriously deter craftsmen from working at | 
their craft or workmen from obtaining employment under | 
favorable conditions without joining a union. And such was 
the contract here, and it must necessarily be held to be in - 
conflict with the public policy of our law, and illegal and © 
void. The universal trend of authorities supports this 
position. 

The entire discussion of the case by the court is of © 
interest, but particular significant is this paragraph. 
The court decision is not a blow against collective | 
bargaining nor against the fundamentals of unionism. 
It does, however, mean an end in Ohio at least to closed 
shop agreements in the electric railway industry. | 

For pushing this case through to a successful conclu- | 
sion the electric railway industry is indebted to John 
J. Stanley, president of the company, and to Paul 
Wilson, its secretary. Mr. Stanley is not given to dom- 
ination. Neither is he the kind to stand by and accept 
domination. He has announced an increase in pay of | 
5 cents an hour and has stated that in the future | 
controversies will be settled by conference between 
company officials and employees of the company chosen 
by the employees themselves. t 

So far as the union is concerned the case appears 
to be one more instance of greed on the part of or- 
ganized labor overreaching itself and pulling down upon | 
its head its whole house, built up in Cleveland over a 
period of more than twenty years. 
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Reducing Motor Failures at Syracuse 
by Better Maintenance 


Bole E. 


Worloék 


Foreman of Armature and Controller Department, New York State Railways, Syracuse Lines 


Program for Dipping and Baking Motor Armatures and Fields Started at the 
Wolf Street Shops of New York State Railways Two Years Ago Has Reduced 
Breakdowns Materially — Equipment and Methods for Doing Work Described 


Repairing Armatures in the Wolf Street Shops 


INCE the program of dipping and baking arma- 

tures and field coils was started at the Wolf Street 

shops of the New York State Railways, Syracuse 
Lines, a little more than two years ago, the methods 
used have proved effective in preventing insulation 
troubles caused by water and dirt. By applying a 
dipping and baking treatment to armatures that have 
been in service for a year renewed life is given to the 
insulation, cracks and pores are closed up and the coils 
are held tightly in the slots, preventing failures caused 
by vibration. This method has proved so successful 
that in two years only 0.5 per cent of the armatures and 
0.67 per cent of the field coils so treated have failed in 
service. 


PROCEDURE IN REPAIRING ARMATURES _ 


When an armature is brought to the shop for over- 
hauling the first step in the process of getting it ready 
for dipping and baking is to remove the canvas hood 
and the bands. Dry compressed air is then used to blow 
out the armature carefully so as to remove all carbon 


of the Syracuse Lines, New York State Railways 


dust and dirt. Oil and grease are removed from the 
shaft and thrust collars by scrubbing their surfaces 
with gasoline. 

The armature having received this treatment, core 
bands are again put on, care being taken that sufficient 
pressure is supplied by them to the coils. In some cases 
the coils have shrunk to such an extent that their top 
surfaces are below the level of the core bands. For 
armatures in this condition fillers consisting of narrow 
strips of canvas are placed in the slots on top of the 
coils. These give a surface for the bands to rest on 
and insure that the coils will be drawn permanently 
into position and held tightly. 

After preparation for baking, the armature is placed 
in the oven, where it is heated to a temperature of 
from 200 to 210 deg. F. This baking is continued from 
three to six hours, which suffices to dry out all moisture, 
and it opens the pores of the insulation so that the 
insulating varnish will be able to penetrate readily. 

The baking completed, the armature is removed from 
the oven and taken at once to the dipping tank, where 
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Armatures Are Placed on a Hand Truck and Run Directly 
into the Baking Oven 


it is dipped while hot into the insulating varnish and 
allowed to remain for a period of from 20 to 30 minutes. 
Armatures are dipped with the shaft in a vertical 
position, pinion end downward. Dipping the armatures 
in the upright position has been found desirable in 
order to prevent the varnish from pocketing in the leads 
behind the commutator. 

An effective means of transferring the armatures in 
this position by the overhead crane is made possible by 
the use of cradles. These have been made to fit each 


Note the Cradle Which Is Used to 
Keep the Armature in a Vertical Position 


Dipping a Small Armature. 


size of armature. They are made up of two flat Steel 
bars, one going on either side of the armature. The 
lower ends terminate in hooks which reach under the 
end bells. at the pinion end, while the upper ends are 
drilled to take the hook of the tackle. The upper end 
of the armature is held by a cross bar, which is bored 
in the center to pass over the shaft, and whose ends 
press against the side bars. Several of these cradles 
and the method of using them are illustrated in the 
pictures on this page. 

Following the dipping, the armature is placed on a 
drain board and allowed to remain there until the sur- 
plus varnish stops dripping out. It is then placed in the 
oven and baked at a temperature of 200 to 210 deg. F. 
for a period of 36 to 72 hours, depending on the size. 


OVEN AND DIPPING TANK IN SEPARATE BUILDING 


The building where the dipping and baking are car- 
ried out is located just outside of and adjoining the 
truck shop. It is built of bricks, with floor dimensions 
of 10 ft. x 18 ft. A wall in the middle divides the 
building into two sections. The rear portion is used 
for the baking oven. Heat is supplied by electric heat- 
ers. These are thermostatically controlled so that the 
temperature is kept accurately within the limits of 200 
and 210 deg. F. 

The front portion of the building contains the dip- 
ping tank. This is 24 in. x 48 in. and is sunk into 
the ground part way so that 24 in. projects above the 
floor level. .The tank is connected by a 2-in. supply 
pipe with a 100-gal. supply reservoir, located in the rear 
outside of the building, which contains the baking var- 
nish. Compressed air is used to force the baking var- 
nish from the reservoir into the dipping tank. The 
varnish runs back into the reservoir by gravity when 
the air pressure is removed. Varnish to make up for 


Shells for Small Motors Are Dipped and Baked After the Field 
Coils Have Been Put in Place 
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that used is placed in the dipping tank, from where it 
runs into the reservoir. Electric heaters placed in the 
housing of the supply reservoir keep the varnish at a 
temperature as nearly as possible the same as that which 
the armatures and field coils have attained after drying 
out. This gives better penetration of the varnish and 
speeds up the operation. 

Armatures are brought to the dipping room on trucks. 
Then they are picked up by a chain hoist which is 
attached to a jib crane, by means of which they are 
handled into and out of the dipping tank. After the 
dipping and draining the armatures are placed in an 
upright position on a four-wheel truck, which runs on 
a track directly into the baking oven. The top of the 
truck has holes so spaced that the armatures can remain 
in an upright position during the baking. The truck is 
moved into and out of the oven by means of a handle 
which engages an eye on the front end of the truck. 
The truck with several armatures in position in their 
cradles. is shown in the upper illustration on the pre- 
ceding page. — ; 

-.Following the baking period the armatures are taken 

to the armature room and rebanded. Next they are 
tested for insulation strength at 1,000 volts a.c., and 
also are tested for short circuits. The canvas hoods 
‘are then placed in position and banded down. 
' Commutators are trued up on a lathe as the next 
operation. It is the practice to use only slotted com- 
mutators on the property, so that if needed the mica is 
undercut. The last operation in finishing the armature 
is to fit bearings individually to each shaft. They re- 
main-on-the-shafts until the machines are placed on the 
trucks, so that there will be no chance of misplacing 
them. A description of this method of fitting bearings 
and keeping them with the armatures was published in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for April 25, page 665. 


FAILURES HAVE BEEN GREATLY REDUCED 


During the two-year period that the dipping and 
baking of armatures has been caried out at the Wolf 
Street shops, as described, a total of 406 armatures have 
been given this treatment. Nearly 4,000 field coils 
for the larger motors and 1,200 fields for the Westing- 
house 506-A motors have been dipped and baked. There 
have been but two breakdowns of armatures that have 
been treated, or 0.5 per cent. Field coil failures have 
averaged only 0.67 per cent following the reinsulating, 
dipping and baking. 

Some trouble has been experienced with the smaller 
railway motors of the ventilated type due to the penetra- 
tion of water inside the shell, causing grounds or short 
circuits. This is due in part to the design of the motor 
shell and also to the use of this type of machine on 
wheels of small diameter, so that the motors are con- 


siderably closer to the track than are the larger types. 


Thus they are subjected to considerably more splashing 
during the periods of the year when the tracks are 
covered with water and slush. 

As'a means of overcoming failures of this type and 
also as an added precaution in order to provide better 
insulation, the shells of motors of these small types 
are dipped in insulating varnish, after the fields have 
been assembled in place but before the armature has 
been: put in. Following the dipping these shells are 
baked in the oven until the varnish is set thoroughly. 
This procedure fills in all small cracks in the fields and 
helps to hold them tightly in place on the pole pieces. 
It also provides a waterproof covering. 
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Wheel Service Compared 


Mileage and Cost per Thousand Car-Miles Given for 
Three Properties Include Service Performance of 
Cast-Iron, Cast-Steel and Rolled-Steel Wheels 


IGURES obtained from service records of three 

important city properties on the performance records 
of various types of car wheels show some interesting 
comparisons as to mileage obtained and cost. The mile- 
age for cast-iron, cast-steel and rolled-steel wheels in 
service on the lines of the Washington Railway & Elec- 
tric Company, Washington, D. C., was published in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Nov. 17, 1923, page 


TABLE I—WHEEL MILEAGES FOR YEAR. 1923, WASHINGTON 
RAILWAY & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Average Cest per 

Type of Wheel Miles 1,000 Miles 
20-in. cast iron....... 41,830 $0. 132 
22-in. cast iron..... 39,604 171 
30-in. east iron..... 38,973 238 
SSW CASO LCOD hia cach dicnctee oe cialeisysnagl vestele expe eee e, Wa 38,118 289 
30-in. cast steel. . 72,463 446 
33-in. cost steel’ 96,963 345 
31-in. rolled steel... : 99,400 347 


863, as a communication from R. D. Voshall, super- 
intendent of equipment and buildings of that company. 

At that time figures for the first six months of 1923 
only were available. These figures have now been com- 
pleted for the entire year of 1923 and are given in 
Table I. Additional data for mileage and costs of 
wheels have been obtained from the Northern Texas 
Traction Company, Fort Worth, Tex., and the Key 
System Transit Company, Oakland, Cal. 

An interesting point was brought out by Mr. Voshall 
in the previous article. This was that a large amount 
of the company’s track is equipped with a rail having 
a very narrow groove, the clearance over the wheel 
flange being only $ in. This causes rapid wear on the 
back side of the flange and of course reduces the mileage 


TABLE II—SERVICE OF CAR WHEELS DISCARDED FOR FOUR 
YEARS, 1920-1923, NORTHERN TEXAS TRACTION COMPANY 
———Life in Miles — First Cost per 
f 0 


Number Average 1,0 
) x per Miles per 
Type Wheels Total Wheel Wheel, Cents 

Zt-mnivcasGuron. «hes «te. 290 13,708,390 7,27 13.7 
22+in: caststeeli’! 3.0)... 58 6,516,370 112,351 22.2 
24-in. cast iron........... 194 6,634,002 34,196 20.35 
24-in. cast steel eyes 242 26,471,618 109,387 aie 
24-in. rolled steel..., $3 42 6,110,342 145,484 12.7 
33-in. castirom.......<... 404 12,436,932 30,784 Siri 
34-in. cast steel... 22 3,066,872 139,403 BINS) 
34-in. rolled steel..... ; 26 3,742,378 143,937 7 sh 
36-in. rolled steel. ... a 16 3,353,904 209,619 Hehe 
37-in. rolled steel....... 104 20,017,730 192,478 2527 


obtained. The accompanying’ tabulation shows that 
while the average mileage for cast-iron wheels is con- 
siderably less than for cast-steel and rolled-steel wheels, 
still the cost per 1,000 miles is less than for the 
other types. 

The Northern Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex., has had considerable experience with the three 
types of wheels and also has made some extensive tests. 
The company endeavored to find a wheel which would 
give a longer life between changes than cast-iron wheels. 
Beginning in 1918, some 200 pairs of 24-in. cast-steel 
wheels were installed. 

These wheels were of a one-wear type. After the 
first wear various means of reclamation were tried in 
order to increase the mileage. An electric welder was 
used to build up holes in the tread, and the surplus 
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metal was ground off. By this means it was found 
possible to get an additional 30,000 miles of service, 
but the reclamation expenses were rather high. 

Rolled-steel wheels were also tried. These have made 
a better showing than the cast-steel wheels due to lower 
first cost, longer life and lower reclamation costs. These 
rolled-steel wheels are made to give more than one wear. 

In Tables II to V information is given for the various 
types of wheels. Table II shows for the years 1920- 
1923 inclusive the number of wheels in service, the total 
life mileage, the average mileage per wheel, and the 
cost for 1,000 car-miles per wheel, taking the first cost 
only and not including costs for removal, replacement 
and re-turning. Table III gives a comparison of 24-in. 
rolled-steel and cast-steel wheels with cast-iron wheels 
of the same diameter for service and cost up to their 
first removal. Some of the causes for the first removal 
of wheels were worn or sharp flanges, defective and 
worn treads, and defects in the manufacture of the 
wheels. This comparison shows that neither rolled nor 
cast-steel wheels, when considered as a one-wear wheel 
like the cast-iron, reach the low cost per 1,000 car-miles 
that the cast-iron wheels do, although the rolled-steel 
wheels approach it very closely. J. T. Porter, master 
mechanic, who is following this investigation, states 
that so far no attempt has been made to standardize 
on any one type of wheel to the exclusion of others, but 
the tests are being continued as he believes that records 
of a few wheels over a short period of time are of 
little value. 

A complete analysis of costs for 24-in. wheels is given 
in Table IV. This takes into consideration the addi- 
tional mileage obtained from rolled-steel wheels after 
turning and includes figures for costs of removal, re- 
turning and replacement of all types of wheels, as given 
in Table V. This analysis shows that in order to get a 
mileage of 6,110,342, which was obtained from the 42 
rolled-steel wheels tested, a total of 179 cast-iron or 56 
cast-steel wheels would be needed. In obtaining this 
mileage it is necessary to change 684 pairs of cast-iron 
wheels or seven pairs of cast-steel wheels, and in making 
this mileage 313 pairs of rolled-steel wheels would be 
removed, turned and replaced. 

The low first cost of the 24-in. rolled-steel wheels 
required to make the total mileage of 6,110,342 brings 
the cost per thousand car-miles with all factors taken 
into consideration down to 15.3 cents as compared with 
25.6 cents for cast-iron and 26 cents for cast-steel 
wheels. The rolled-steel wheels used in this case are 
intended to give more than one wear, and by reclama- 
tion a total life of 145,484 miles per wheel has been 
obtained at Fort Worth. 

In considering relative wheel mileages and costs for 
different systems, some information furnished by W. P. 
Jackson, master mechanic Key System Transit Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal., is of special interest. 

In studying this information, shown in Table VI, con- 
sideration should be given to the following character- 
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TABLE III—COMPARISON OF 24IN. ROLLED-STEEL AND -CAST- 
STEEL CAR WHEELS WITH 24-IN. CAST-IRON WHEELS TO THE 
FIRST REMOVAL FOR WHEEL DEFECTS, NORTHERN TEXAS 


TRACTION COMPANY 
Cost per 1,000 
Life in Miles——— Car-Miles per 


Number Average Wheel to 
of per First Re- 
Type Wheels Total Wheel moval, Cents 
24-in. cast iron..... .. 194 6,634,002 34,196 20.35 
24-in. cast steel. . INOS 21,171,784 80,196 34.6 
24-in. rolled steel. 70 5,370,962 76,728 24.1 


TABLE IV—COMPARISON OF LIFE AND COSTS FOR 24-IN. WHEELS, 
NORTHERN TEXAS TRACTION COMPANY 


Cast Cast Rolled 
Type Iron Steel Steel 
Total number of wheels tested.......... 194 242 42 
Total life mileage s:. 0 \o.) testes sta 6,634,002 26,471,618 6,110,342 
Number of wheels necessary to make 
6; 0)10)342 miles ents acme lees 179 56 42 
Pairs of wheels: 
Removed and replaced..............+ 683 J gh mee 
Roe-turned and replaced...¢ 20) 37:32. cee ie oe ene eee errs 313 
First cost of each wheel..............-. $6.96 $27.77 $18.50 
Totalifirst cost: .. 3.0 -nespate seersne rte $1,245.84 $1,555.12 $777.00 
Additional costs: 
Removal and replacement...........- 321.95 32590) Siaior eine 
* Re-turning and replacement. ..\.. 55>». cscs eissejelsdal py see clas aia als 156.87 
Totalieost <. -vi vs cincce ee eee ee eal $1,567.79 $1,588.02 $933.87 
Cost per 1,000 car-miles, cents.......... 25.6 26.0 15.3 


TABLE V—LABOR COSTS FOR REMOVING AND REPLACING WHEELS 
AT FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Man- Total 

Hours’ Rate Cost 

Removing and replacing wheels in car..............- ( ae oe ide 
Removing and replacing ball bearing boxes on journals 5 ; Aa I att 
Boring new wheels... fis. scenes sett ae ates emer | 55 wo 
Pressing wheels off and. ons. jac «oye <icleiolts1 on bie emroete ee 1 Ak 55 
Total cost per pairof wheels’), .25).,.J< Sn deste a eielieoie estat ela $4.70 


By alike analysis of time necessary to reclaim a pair of 24-in. rolled steel wheels 
by turning to restore the flanges, the cost was found to ne $4.98 per pair. 


istics of the service in which the wheels operate. The 
21-in. wheels are used in city trailer service, with an 
average light load per wheel of 3,500 Ib. The 24-in. 
wheels are used in city motor service with an average 
light load per wheel of 4,700 Ib. The 30-in. wheels are 
used in two types of service; 60 per cent of them are in 
city motor service with an average light load per wheel 
of 5,000 Ib., and 40 per cent are in city trailer service, 
with an average light load per wheel of 4,000 Ib. 

There are two types of 33-in. wheels given. Those 
listed first in the tabulation are used in city motor serv- 
ice, with an average light load per wheel of 6,000 lb. 
The second lot of seventeen wheels given in the tabula- 
tion have M. C. B. treads and flanges. Of these, 75 per 
cent are in trailer flat cars, with an average light load 
per wheel of 4,000 lb., and 25 per cent are in city motor 
car service, with a light load per wheel of 5,000 lb. 

The 34-in. wheels are all used in suburban service. 
Of these 50 per cent are trailer wheels with an average 
light load per wheel of 6,700 lb., and 50 per cent are 
motor-driven wheels, with an average light load of 8,000 
lb. per wheel. The 36-in. wheels have M. C. B. tread 
and flange and are all in suburban service. Of these, 
50 per cent are trailer wheels, with an average light 
load per wheel of 8,700 Ib., and 50 per cent are motor- 
driven wheels with a light load per wheel of 10,500 Ib. 


TABLE VI—MILEAGE AND COST PER THOUSAND WHEEL-MILES OF ALL WHEELS SCRAPPED DURING YEAR 1923 
BY KEY SYSTEM TRANSIT COMPANY 


———Original Cost: 


Net per 
— Diam Mileage bpm Thousand i 
Wheels Inches Type Maximum Minimum Average Total Gross Credit Wiles I wer ae ries 
138 21 Chilled iron s::25..5 carts. chaise = 126,151 23,426 65,165 8,992,735 $7.76 6 
198%) 24) | Chilled irom... cl ace shoes 131,291 27,760 60,386 11:956,470 10.04 «= *7.94 8432.34 280 574.21 
409 30 Whilled irons piss): 5 ced eee 250,661 31,360 90,478 37,005,687 12.20 9.27 . 102 433 390 31756. 36 
288 33 Chilled'aron sya. at oen eee 167,458 27,900 82,028 23,623,958 15.23 11.55 - 141 541 490 3327.82 
17 33 Chilled iron (M.C.B.)......... 164,510 72,370 114,590 1,948,030 20.29 15.74 ey 674 607 "267.58 
F 5 34 Gast steok, aie ee eer es 183,247 123,031 162,309 811,545 47.804 45.37 .2795 539 486 226.85 
13 36 LOL jaf eS Are Stee an rae enc 262,062 173,776 214,520 2,788,760 57.008 53.72 - 2504 730 657 698. 36 
SE EOE EEE 
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~ Reboring 101-B Motor Frames for 


Oversize Housings 


By E. F. Whitney 


Renewal Parts Engineer Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 


Split Type Motors to the Number of 1,200 Are Being Rebored by the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation so as to Use New Through-Bolt 
Housings—Special Jigs and Fixtures Reduce Cost of the Reboring Operation 


frames for new through-bolt housings and over- 

size axle bearings is now being carried out by 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation according 
to a regular program. Approximately 1,200 of these 
motors, which have been in service for nearly twenty 
years, are to be rehabilitated. 

The reboring is done on a two-spindle horizontal bor- 
ing mill such as is used by the motor manufacturer in 
boring the frames. The wear which has occurred on 
these frames is chiefly around the housing fit at the 
axle bearing seat and split of the axle cap. The motors 
which are to be rebored are dismantled completely and 
the frames are sent to the welder. The gear case sup- 
port arms which are cracked or broken off above the 
axle bearing are thermit welded and thereby reinforced. 
The inside and outside faces of the housing seat are 
welded to enable the housing seat to be machined to the 
original width. This seat, which usually is worn con- 
siderably, is not welded, since each frame is being re- 
bored for 4-in. diameter oversize housings. Were stand- 
ard housings to be used the housing seat could be 
electric welded and then rebored to standard size. 

The axle-bearing seats are being rebored 4 in. 
larger in diameter than the original size. If standard 
axle bearings were to be used it would be necessary 
to weld the entire axle bearing seat in the frame before 
reboring. The bores of the axle caps are not welded, 
but a slight cut is being milled off the split so that the 
4-in. oversize bore can be made. This procedure is 
particularly desirable if the axle caps are of malleable 
iron, as difficulty usually is experienced in machining 
this material after it has been welded. 

The time spent in welding and machining these 
frames is being held to a minimum. Slightly worn 


R ine of Westinghouse 101-B split-type motor 


The Motor to Be Rebored Is Assembled on a Drum Which Is 
Carried on a Boring Bar of a Two-Spindle 
Horizontal Boring Mill 


parts, such as gear case pads, bolt holes and the parting 
surface of each frame, are not being welded and ma- 
chined. The outer face of each axle-bearing seat, which 
is the part of the frame and axle cap adjacent to the 
flange of the axle bearing, is merely faced off without 
attempting to keep the standard dimensions. This is 
satisfactory since the axle caps are not interchanged. 
In the latter event the faces would have to be welded 
and machined to standard dimensions. 

The two halves of the frame are clamped to a drum 
which is shown in place on the horizontal boring mill 


At Left, Type of Through-Bolt Housing Used with Revamped Split Frame Motor, 
on the Motor Frames for the Through Bolts 


At Right, Bosses Are Welded 
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In This Hlustration the Motor Frame Has Been Assembled on 
the Drum in the Boring Mill 


in an accompanying illustration. The drum-is fitted 
with bushings and mounted permanently on the boring 
bar. Running clearance between these bushings and the 
boring bar is not over 0.005 in., as it is desirable to make 
the bearing seat bore as accurate as possible and at 
the same time keep the air gap uniform. The four 
pads attached to the outside of the drum have been 
turned to the exact diameter of the pole seats. This 
drum is clamped between the four pole seats. Extra 
shims are used at the parting, near the frame bolts, 
to compensate for the wear of the split. With the 
shims in place and with the frame bolts drawn tight, 
the minimum clearance at various places around the 
frame parting is approximately 0.017 in. Without this 
clearance the frame will have little clamping action on 
the housing and_difficulty will be experienced in keeping 
the housings tight. - 

The frame with’ the drum and boring ‘bar is set-in 
position in the boring mill. The boring bar toward the 
front of the picture is left in the boring mill and the 
axle caps are put on after the frame is set up. Suffi- 
cient clamping action of the axle cap is obtained without 
using shims when reboring the axle-bearing seats, but 
if the standard motor practice is to be followed shims 
with a total thickness of 0.017 in. should be used. The 
drum acts as a support and partially centers the frame 
in the boring mill. It is necessary to adjust the height 
of the axle side of the motor frame 8o that the center 
of the boring bar is 4 in. above the axle cap parting. 
The-two boring bars should be fitted in their bearings 
with little excess clearance and should be spaced the 
distance apart required for the type of motor being 
rebored. With the frame set up and the axle side 
clamped to the boring mill table the reboring can be 
done very quickly. 

The main boring bar, which is used to rebore the 
housing seats, is provided with two tool heads. The 
other boring bar carries its own tools. A_ skilled 
mechanic, using both boring bars at the same time, can 
do very accurate work. Suitable inside micrometers are 
desirable for gaging the finished bores while the frame 
is in the boring mill. The housing seat bore should 
be from zero to 0.005 in. oversize and the axle cap seat 
bore within +0.002. The inside and outside housing 
seat faces should be made so as to give a tight fit 
between the two flanges of the housing. The over-all 
distance between the outside flange faces should be 
held within «i: in., as this affects the end play of the 
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armature. The axle-bearing seat faces are machmed 
and gaged from the housing seat faces. 


ADAPTING MOTOR FRAMES FOR THROUGH-BOLT HOUSINGS 


The 101-B type motors were originally equipped with 
cast-iron tap-bolt housings, each held to the upper frame 
by one vertical tap bolt. These have been a source of 
trouble with the cast-iron housings. The new housings 
are + in. diameter oversize and are designed to use two 
radial through bolts and nuts in place of the tap bolts. 
The new housings are made commercially of either 
malleable iron or cast steel. They are interchangeable 
with the original tap-bolt housings. 

In order to adopt the practice of using the two radial 
through bolts for the 101-B motors it is necessary to 
weld two bosses to each end of the upper frame. In 
the illustration showing a 101-B motor assembled with 
the through-bolt housing the shopman is pointing to 
one of the through bolts. Directly underneath the bolt 


‘head is one of the bosses welded to the end of the 


motor frame. The bosses are steel pieces shaped so as 
to fit the frame. Their diameter is about 3 in. It is. 
preferable to weld the bosses in place before any rebor- 
ing is done, since there may be some distortion of 
the frame while welding. Inspection holes in the frame 
back of these bosses are closed up by welding thin plates: 


on the inside, so as to obtain clearance for the housing- ~ 


bolt head. Additional clearances, if desired, can be, 
machined when drilling and spot facing , the -bosses. 
Each boss is spot faced after drilling to provide a seat; 
for the housing bolt head. The jig consists: of..a semi-- 
circular ring about the width of the housing seat: and 
of the same diameter less 0.005. in: >The, ring has ‘a 
flange which is clamped against the inside housing: seat 
face. The cross piece with the elongated hole, shown. 
in an illustration, is bolted to the frame. ‘The ‘eross- 
piece for the pinion end may be extended and, bushed 
for drilling the bolt holes in the two gear case support 
arms. Each jig has two hardened steel bushings in the 
half ring located radially on a 35 deg. angle so that the 
holes in the housing and frame bosses will line up when 
assembled. By supporting the frame on two pedestals, 
as shown, it is possible to tip and block the frame at 
the desired angle so that the drill will enter the bushing 
without binding. 
With the set up as described for reboring, it is not 
necessary to mill off the parting surface of each frame, 
even though it may have become somewhat worn, or to 
rebore the pole seats. This eliminates any necessity 


Holes for the Housing Bolts and Gear Case Are Drilled 
with the Aid of These Jigs 


May 16, 1925 


for making a change in the brush-holder pads. When 
the frames are assembled each housing should fit tightly 
in the frame. High grade bolts should be used to clamp 
the axle caps and frame together. These bolts should 
be drawn up tightly and evenly so as to give the desired 
clearance between frame halves and to avoid any dis- 
tortion of the frame which would cause misalignment 
of the armature bearings. a 
The time required to do the necessary welding, rebor- 
ing and other work on axle caps is equivalent to approxi- 
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mately one day. The work is comparatively simple and 
inexpensive if the necessary jigs and shop facilities 
are available. The expenditure for rebuilding these 
motors and putting them in good operating condition 
will undoubtedly be repaid many times by lower main- 
tenance and better service. When remachined and 
fitted with new housings, bearings and other parts these 
motors are practically equal to new ones and should give 
satisfactory service for several more years with 
decreased maintenance costs. 


Systematic Records Reduce Line Failures 


Every Failure of the Overhead on the Toronto Lines Is Recorded—A Study 
of These Records of Troubles and Locations Where Trouble Occurs Are Fol- 
lowed Up with Inspection and Replacements — Delays to Traffic Have Been 
Reduced Materially as Defective Parts Are Not Allowed to Remain in Service 


By J. F. Neild 


Electrical Engineer Toronto Transportation Commission, 


ATERIAL reduction in failures of the overhead 
MV kee has followed the inauguration of a 

plan for keeping systematic records of failures. 
This work was started following the reorganization of 
the operating forces when the street railway system of 
Toronto was taken over by the Toronto Transportation 
Commission in September, 1921. This entire plan has 
been developed on the assumption that the trolley wire, 
together with its possible effect on power supply, can 
cause more interruptions to traffic than any other single 
cause except a total power interruption. 

The Toronto street railway system has some 225 
miles of No. 00 trolley wire, of which 157 miles is 
alloy and 68 miles hard-drawn copper. The suspension 
is ¥-in. seven-strand galvanized wire with lock hangers 
and 15-in. ears. There are feed taps or equalizers every 
500 ft. All spans on iron poles have triple insulation, 
while those on wooden poles: have double insulation. 
Porcelain insulators are used on all new construction. 

The city is divided into sections on the basis of car 
mileage rather than wire mileage, but as all parts of 
the system have from four to five minute headway with 
a 200 per cent increase on the morning and afternoon 
peaks, the whole city has to be treated as a heavy 
traffic proposition. Each section is in charge of a fore- 
man, who has one inspection truck with a three-stage 
power hoisting tower and swing table. This is manned by 
two first-class linemen and a chauffeur. This foreman 
is in charge of all the construction and maintenance 
work in his section. Of course the gangs are pooled 
when necessary to handle any large job. This gives a 
very flexible organization of small size which is always 
occupied. : 

As the inspection proceeds all necessary repairs are 
made and the wire is realigned. Approximately every 
three months the entire system is gone over completely. 
Except for natural depreciation its condition is kept 
practically as good as new. Long stretches of worn 
trolley wire which require renewing are listed, a sched- 
ule of renewals made out and the wire renewed during 
the cold weather. In this way the trolley wire is strung 
at maximum tension with minimum sag and the tem- 
perature strains take care of themselves. As the normal 


Toronto, Canada 


variation of the temperature of the wire ranges about 
120 deg. F. in Toronto, these frost strains must be given 
consideration. 


ACCURATE RECORDS ARE KEPT 


Each day a memorandum of the day’s work is made 
out. This gives the charge number and form (Fig. 1) 
for each job of the previous day’s work. The memo- 


= 


TORONTO TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 


DAILY REPORT OF WORK DONE—ELECTRICAL DEPT. 
Le-nion athe: back douche. Csfont’htelligs. ye atl SEL 26 5 
W.O. No. —__ Account No. fa dd _ Gang No. GS ae 


Time Started S020. Finished 2 Zz Men in Gang—23 


Track or Curve From To 


Repair 


| 


zt Ears | aoe and Cones {= a] 
Crossovers || Sleeves nee ngets | z 
Curve Breaka Approaches ee | Insulators | al 
||_Trolley Breaks | dt Plover | 
SES) oie eee ee i ey 
] Foreman— yA _ ele 
[See te ee) 


Fig. 1—The Work Done Each Day Is Reported on This Form 


randa are sent to the chief clerk, who checks the charges 
for correctness, sending them on to the cost clerk. 
The latter keeps a running check of the cost against 
the current budget. The forms finally go to the record 
clerk for his information. If he thinks the work im- 
portant enough, he has it checked up by a junior 
engineer. 

Every frog, crossover, and curve replacement is re- 
corded as shown by Fig. 2, and every piece of wire, 
even down to a length of 2 ft., is recorded as shown by 
Fig. 3. This gives an accurate knowledge of the wear 
and tear of every part of the system. Incorrectly 
located frogs show up very quickly; curves which are 
not properly offset are known in a very short time and 
are corrected. 

In order to facilitate records and to insure that re- 
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iNORTI 4 
At Part New Ren. Ren. Ren, iN ' 
3 L.H. switch | 11-24-24 () (A) 
4 1h pee ens 11-24-24 
B) L.H. 10-13-22 
6 1S Ls eee 9-15-22 
7 TES 9-15-22 2-7-24 
8 1s Ee 9-28-22 9-21-23 2-1-24 1-6-25 
9 ROE. be, he 11-24-24 
10 Trio 10-13-22 
12 | als eee 9-15-22 1-31-24 
13 Ra 11-24-24 B] 
14 ts hp 10-11-24 
15 Tg ote 28 10-11-24 
19 Crossover 11-24-24 
20 = 9-28-22 
23 11-24-24 
23 "45-2 6-19-24 a ae EAST. 
25 - 15— fl bie 
26 10-11-24 WEST ahs 
27 10-11-24 a 
28 9-28-22 6-19-24 
29 lu—11-24 
30 10-11-24 
31 10-11-24 
32 s 10-11-24 
New Mat. Ren. Mat. 
CD Curve Wire 11-24-24 112’ Br. bi d 
EF ‘i 1 19-13-22 98’ Cd. dj 16 Frogs & by 
GH 4 — 15-22 17-32 Crossovers 
LM 7: 11-24-24 fe | [D| 
NO IS : 9-15-22 33-40 Breaks (6) @) 
he Sky _  A-P Wires aes 
lsoutly 
Report all overhead work as follows, giving date, location, ma- 
terial and quantity: 
Bathurst & Dupont—Curve—A. B., New Wire 
80 Ft. Cadmium—No. 2 R. H. Switch rf 
Fig. 2—Every Replacement Bloor—North Track—From No. 2 Switch at Avenue Rd. to Third 


Is Recorded, as Shown in 
This Record of Replace-_ 
ments at St. Clair and 
Yonge Streets. The Orig-——6 


inal Form Contains 
Eleven Columns for Re- 
newals 


ports from the traffic department shall be accurate, we 
have developed a system of lettering and numbering 
the various parts of an intersection, as shown in Fig. 4. 
Every traffic inspector has a copy of this chart. Ex- 
cellent results are obtained because the actual frog or 
crossover which is giving the trouble is definitely indi- 
cated in the report. 


ORGANIZATION OF OVERHEAD DEPARTMENT 
In Toronto the relative number of overhead emer- 


Pole West of Yonge Street 1,500 Feet H. D. Copper. 


Fig. 4—A System of Numbering and Lettering Parts at 
Intersections Simplifies Record Keeping 


The variation shows quite clearly the condition of the 
wires. While it is necessary to watch construction and 
maintenance work closely, the electrical engineer finds 
it desirable to study the emergency trouble reports with 
the greatest care, in the interest of traffic. 

The Toronto Transportation Commission has one 
emergency department to which are sent emergency 
calls of all kinds. These calls are received by a clerk 
who is responsible for dispatching the proper gang 
(way, rolling stock or overhead) to take care of the 
trouble. The overhead emergency department has a 
standard truck and crew, the same as a maintenance 
gang. When they are sent out they are expected to 
make permanent repairs in every case where it is pos- 
sible to do so in a reasonable time. 

Every telephone message of any kind sent into the 


gency calls per month is considered as a barometer. emergency depot is logged and kept for reference. In 
BocatlOn {. 62s ees he ples ib saree eto te elec ah ete > on eta ae ST. CLAIR Ave. 
Lengths of 100 Ft. and Over Short Lengths 

Date Class From To Wire| Kind } Feet Date Location Wire | Kind | Ft. 
21, Dec. 23 | New Caledonia’. Je 6 ss 60° No. 43s5% ose N HD 220 || 22, June 16 | 1 PW Vaughan..... Ss 2nd 5 
22, Sept. 15 ie No. 7 at Yonge........ ‘Weat to TraBrocce. o. N Cd 300 June 16 | | PW Vaughan..... N 2nd 5 

Sept. 15 Ren. | 21’W No.10 at Vaughan | 1 PE No. 10 at Vaughan N Cd 105 || 23, Sept. 27] 1 PW Vaughan..... Ss 2nd 42 
23, Apr. 2 s 1 PW Parkwood....... 1 PE Poplar Plains..... N Cd 1,572 Oct. 10 | No. 43 at Caledonia $s Cd 45 

Sept. 1 = 2 PW Avenue Rd...... 16’ E No. 6at Ave. Rd.. S) Cd 357 || 24, Feb. 28 | No. 23 at Wychwood Ss 2nd 54 

Oct. 16 ie 30’EIPE Caledonia.... | West to Caledonia... .. N Cd 105 Feb. 28 | No. 3 at Bathurst... Ss 2nd 45 

Oct. 16 a 2PW Wychwood. .. | 3 PE Wychwood.. N Cd 365 Oct. 11 | 1 PW Yonge....... N HD 20 
24, Feb. 19 « 1 PW Bathurst. . East to Bathurst. N 2nd 120 Nov. 18 | 1 PW Mt. Pleasant N HD 97 

Feo. 26 + 1 PE McRoberts. 2 PE McRoberts. N 2nd 120 Dec. 12 | 40’ E Caledonia.... N Ph 75 

May 19 io 1 PE Greensides. 1 PW Parkwood N HD 5,477 k 

May 20 S 1 PE Greensides.. . 2 PE St. Claren N HD 5,313 

May 21 as 25’ EIPE Caledonia. 2 PE St. Claren; N HD 1,501 } 

May 21 os 50’ EIPW Caledonia 1 PE Westmount. N HD Bo24 Py 

May 22 oe 2 1 PE Westmount. 3b 8s HD 4,810 

May 23 “ 2 1 PW Poplar Plains... . $s HD 5,417 

June 5 % 1 PE Poplar Plains 10’E No.15 at Ave. Rd. N HD 596 

June 5 fe 1 re Ss HD 362 

Oct. 11 | New ee 2P N HD 1,078 

Oct. 11 Ss Be 2 PW Avoca Bridge 8 HD 1,078 

Oct. 29 ay 2 2 PE Avoca Bridge.... N AD 1,021 

Oct. 29 ne 22. .. | 2 PE Avoca Bridge... . Ss HD 1,021 

Nov. 1 “A 2 PE Avoca Bridge.... | Mt. Pleasant Loop..... N HD 862 

Nov. 1 Fo 2 PE Avoca Bridge.... | Opp. Mt Pleasant ..... Ss HD 862 

Nov. 7 * Opp. Mt. Pleasant..... East end of Loop...... $s Br. 67 

Nov. 18] Ren 2 PE Avoca Bridge.... | 5 PW Avoca Bridge... . Ss HD 1,372 


Fig. 3—Wire Replacements Are Recorded to Show Length, Location and Date. 


This Is the Record for a 


Portion of the Line on St. Clair Avenue 


May 16, 1925 


Form 14)S 4m-5.2) 


EMERGENCY TROUBLE REPORT 
ELECTRICAL DEPT. 
TORONTO TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 


Received 


N° 3551 


Reported Issued Men Arrived Cleared Men Returned 


How //.,.. Time 72am, Time 2Am..time 77% hun... Time 7-“2AM. Time oe 
By Iva, Mirecaarelee By Ud: uth... To Lt/, Kaw Delay RR ageeY BY, ad Ae ae 


Delay (if any) in Reaching Trouble Caused by . 


einige gore Mandate coe ae 


Location of Trouble ..... 
Trouble Reported 0.02 cco 


Trouble Found .. 
 —AOLLAL 


5 


Repair Permanent or Temporary 


we Signed CL AICANED, 


Fig. 5—Emergency Troubles Are Logged and Kept for 
Reference on a Standard Form 


case the call has reference to trouble on the overhead 
lines the record is made on the form shown in Fig. 5. 
This form is known as the emergency trouble report 
(BK. T. R.). When it is filled in, it tells the whole 
story of the emergency call. Complete records for the 
‘day are sent to the head office by 9 o’clock the next 
morning. Then they are tabulated and sent out to the 
various departments interested, so that by 10 a.m. the 
part played by the overhead department in the previous 
day’s traffic delays is known. 

All these overhead emergency calls are spotted on a 


map which is inspected regularly by the superintendent — 


of the department. If any location has more than two 
calls per month a special inspection is made so as to 
forestall the development of any serious trouble. Each 
month a new map is started and the previous month’s 
calls are tabulated under 21 headings in a report show- 
ing the calls for the corresponding month of the 
previous year and cumulating both years up to the 


month of the record. This gives a definite comparison | 


-of the general condition of the overhead system.. 
When a trolley wire is broken a report is made on 
the form recommended by the American Electric Rail- 


way Engineering Association on page 692 of the 1924 . 


_ proceedings. 
Each break is coat gated by an engineer. 


Oa, 


‘Tf at all 


TTT 


ali T 
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possible, a definite cause is determined and the condi- 
tion corrected. If the break shows any peculiar frac- 
ture a photograph enlarged to 20 diameters is made 
and studied. An analysis of these breaks made at the 
end of the year is interesting and instructive. It is an 
excellent guide in planning future work, as it indicates 
in what direction action must be taken to improve 
conditions. 

Charting the record in the spin of a running curve, 
as shown in Fig. 6, indicates clearly that these methods 
have materially reduced the potential delays to traffic 
that are due to the overhead lines. Our experience 
shows “that in order to obtain such a reduction we must 
have an accurate knowledge of what is happening, and 
immediately take steps to remedy any condition found 
to be faulty. 

All costs are checked. They are held to an mallidnized 
budget set out for the year by months. The items are 
divided into labor and material estimates for each ac- 
count number, so that the cost of any change that is 
made to improve the efficiency of the system is definitely 
known. Of course its value can be judged accordingly. 
The time and money spent are considered well worth 
while. The procedure followed has given us a freedom 
from annoying traffic delays which are the bane of 
every traffic official’s existence. 


Reducing Noise in Car 


Operation 


Much Can Be Accomplished by Proper Design—Wear 
of Parts and the Sound Emitted Vary Approxi- 
mately as the Square of the Clearance—Higher 
Standards for Fitting Parts Are Desirable 
to Lessen Noise 


By H. S. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Superintendent of Equipment, Department of 
Street Railways, Detroit, Mich. 
UCH of the objectionable noise produced in the 
operation of electric railway cars is shown by an- 
alysis of causes to be due to hammer-like blows originat- 
ing between the rail and wheel. These blows may be 
small while the car is rolling over smooth rail or they 
may be heavy as when passing: over special work. 
; Whether light. or heavy, they set up 
vibrations in. the wheels which are 
transmitted through every portion of 
the car. If all parts of the car were 
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rigidly fastened together, then the 
only noise possible from blows of this 
sort would be due to vibrations within 
the structure. Such a noise would be 
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similar to the sound produced when 
any solid object is struck a heavy 
| blow. The parts of a car are not 
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solidly united, but are broken up by 
various bearings, springs, supports, 
ete. Hence the vibrations set up 
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Vo through the wheels tend to produce 
La rapid motion between separated parts, 
SG causing them to strike together and 
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produce noise. There is then a pri- 
mary cause for noise due to wheel and 
rail contact and a secondary rattle or 
vibration set up by parts striking to- 
gether but due to the primary cause. 
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It can be stated positively that noise in cars is a 
composite. No single remedy is applicable; rather, the 
solution of the problem lies in the adoption of many 
forms of relief, the summation of which will result in 
quiet operation. 

Considering the first-mentioned source of noise, the 
possibility of reducing it lies in cushioning of parts 
and reduction of unsprung weight to the minimum. 
Cushioning is applicable and necessary to the track 
structure as well as to the car. It may take one of 
many available forms. Cushioning for cars may be ob- 
tained by the use of some form of cushion or resilient 
wheel, means for deadening the ringing sound of wheels 
such as bolted-on wood or composition blocks, means for 
breaking up the continuity of metal such as the interpo- 
sition of pads of canvas, rubber, asbestos, or other 
similar material. These will tend to absorb vibration 
and prevent its transmission from one steel member to 
another., The use of a cushioning flexible surface such 
as headlining or steel sides may also be needed to kill 
the sounding board effect. 

Reducing unsprung weight will reduce noise. Less 
sound will be generated, as the blow struck between 
wheel and rail will be lighter. Incidentally, reduction 
of unsprung weight will improve riding qualities. As 
a matter of fact, if the cushion wheel proves practical 
it will solve the problem of cushioning, as far as the car 
wheel is concerned, and also the problem of unsprung 
weight, for this type of wheel would have the effect of 
carrying on springs all weight except that of the wheel 
rims. While discussing weight, it must not be over- 
looked that the total weight has an important bearing. 
It is perfectly obvious that the lighter the car the less 
will be its noise in rolling over the rail. 


CAREFUL FITTING WILL REDUCE NOISE 


Coming, then, to the second classification of noise, or 
that due to the striking together of car parts that are 
not rigidly joined, it is believed that one broad rule 
applies and that its adoption will result in the minimum 
of sound from this source. This rule is to adopt much 
higher standards of construction and maintenance for 
all fitted parts. It is readily apparent that if two parts 
are loosely fitted there will be greater rattle than if 
they are held tightly together. For instance, a loose 
journal box cover is productive of much noise. If the 
cover were bolted tightly there would be none. Like- 
wise, it is admittedly true that a loosely fitted bearing 
is noisy, while if bored to a snug fit it will be quiet. 
Moreover, the more clearance there is the greater will 
be the volume of the noise. Equipment men are begin- 
ning to realize that in the past they have been too 
tolerant in their practice of fitting bearings and similar 
parts. In nearly any railway shop clearances of w in. 
have been considered allowable and in many instances 
& in. clearances have passed inspection. Compare this 
with automobile practice, where clearances are held 
rigidly to a very few thousandths, and an idea may be 
obtained of how crude car maintenance practices have 
been. 

There are two very strong reasons why higher stand- 
ards of bearing fittings should be favored, first on ac- 
count of noise and second on account of wear. The 
noise has already been discussed. As to wear, there 
are two forms involved, that due to friction and that due 
to hammering. The friction remains practically con- 
stant throughout the life of the bearing, if it be pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. But if, as in the case of 
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axle bearings on older types of motors, an end of the 
bearing be exposed there will be a lapping or grinding 
action proportional to the area of the opening or clear- 
ance, Assuming the bearing to be a true cirele, if there 
be clearance beyond that required for the oil film, then 
the area of this clearance will vary almost directly as 
the clearance, and the grinding action will approximate 
this same ratio. 

The wear due to hammer blows will vary almost 
directly as the square of the clearance. It is believed 
by the writer that this element of wear is of greater 
consequence than frictional wear. As an illustration 
to this refer to the first figure. This represents an 
exaggerated case of an axle (A) and its surrounding 
bearing surface (B), the clearance being shown as (D). 
Due to vibration, the bearing will move in a vertical 
direction to the limit of the clearance and will strike 
at (£) a blow whose value is not easily calculable. But 
the energy of the return blow will vary as the square 
of the space traveled, or, in other words, the clearance. 

Since the volume of the sound is directly proportional 
to the energy of the blow it follows that the noise is 
also directly proportional to the square of the clearance. 
Consequently if it. is desired to reduce sound to the 
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Fig. 1—Diagram Showing Excessive Clearance Between Axle and 
Bearing, Fig. 2—Comparative Values of Sound and 
Wear for Varying Clearances in a Bearing 


minimum greater care must be exercised to insure ac- 
curate bearing seats. Equal care must be used in fitting 
bearings to them, using as low clearance as possible. 
In so doing noise and wear will be reduced to the 
minimum. 

By adopting higher standards of maintenance, which 
means renewals at lower limits of wear than is the 
present practice, the condition of quiet economical oper- 
ation once incorporated in the design will be perpetu- 
ated. The economic value of this can be shown more 
clearly, perhaps, by the graphic method. Since wear 
and sound vary approximately as the square of the 
clearance, the relation between wear and clearance may 
be seen from the accompanying graph. Arbitrary 
values are assigned in this graph to clearance and noise, 
but it shows how slowly the noise factor increases dur- 
ing the early stages of wear and how it accelerates as 
wear progresses. Unfortunately tests are not available 
which would make it possible to assign actual values. 
Data are in the course of preparation and will be avail- 
able at a later date. 

While the above argument has been developed with 
particular reference to bearings, the same line of rea- 
soning is applicable to other fitted parts. 
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A Stream-Line Effect Is Produced in the Kuhlman Car by Attention to the Position of the Door and Vestibule Kalle 


Many Innovations in Grand Rapids Cars 


SECOND ARTICLE 


The Second Sample Car Entered in the Contest Was Built by the J. G. Brill Company 
at Its G. C. KuhIman Plant—It Differs in Many Respects from the Light- 
Weight Noiseless Car Described Last Week and the St. Louis 
Car, Which Will Be Treated in an Article to Follow 


ANY distinctive features are found in the Kuhl- 

man sample car for the Grand Rapids Railway. 

It is similar to the two other cars in that it is 
single ended and is arranged for one-man two-man 
operation. Double folding doors at front and rear have 
National Pneumatic engines and control. Full Safety 
Car Devices Company equipment is included. The car 
is 37 ft. 6 in. long over all, 8 ft. 6 in. wide over the 
side girders and 10 ft. 94 in. high from rail over trolley 
boards. The total weight is 26,400 lb. The car has a 
seating capacity of 43 passengers. The cross seats are 
364 in. wide, leaving an aisle 
of 26 in. At the front end, 


treadle-operated rear exit. This permits passengers to 
alight from the rear end after the operator’s M-28 
brake valve is moved to the door-open position. The 
rear door closes automatically when the last alighting 
passenger has cleared the step, and remains closed even 
though a passenger stands on the treadle until the 
brakes are again applied and the valve is moved to 
door-open position. When the car is run by one man, 
passengers may board at the front end and may be 
permitted to alight at both front and rear ends. For 


two-man operation a conductor’s position is arranged ip 
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longitudinal seats are so placed I 
as to increase the floor area i} 
near the entrance door, and at by 
the rear end a semi-circular 
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seat, built in sections, is in- 
stalled. Two sections of this 
seat nearest the doors are ar- 
ranged to fold up out of the 
way when both rear doors are 
used during two-man oper- 
ation. 
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A feature of the door ar- 
rangement is 


the automatic 


Details of the Truck, Showing Arrangement of Bearings, Brake Drums and Motor Fits 
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the rear vestibule. At this point a valve mounted 6n an 
extension of a short platform rail gives the conductor 
control of each of the rear doors. Thus when two men 
are in charge, passengers may enter at the rear, pay their 
fares as they enter, and leave either at the front or 
rear ends. The arrangement also permits the car to be 
operated “pay leave,” in which case passengers would 
enter at either the front or rear ends and pay as they 
leave at the rear end. A street fare collector’s valve is 


CLOF car __ 
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Body Bolsters Are Built Up, End Sills Are Double Channels. 
Platform Knees at Door Openings Are Carried 
Under the Side Frame 


A Simple and Light-Weight Truck Is a Radical Departure 
from Current Designs 


mounted on the outside, so that collectors may be used 
at busy points in combination with one-man operation. 

There is a 2-in. ramp on the vestibule floor from the 
center line to the doors. The body floor is 314 in. 
above the rail, making the height at the door sill 294 
in. The folding step is 15 in. above the rail and the 
distance from the step to the platform floor is there- 
fore 143 in. At the front end there is a single step 
under both doors, as these are operated simultaneously 
by one engine. At the rear end, each door has a sep- 
arate step. Two engines are used here, so that the 
automatic exit may be opened by an alighting passen- 
ger while the other remains permanently closed, unless 
_it is being used as a rear entrance when the car carries 
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‘ines of the body correspond with the doors and 
vestibule. A departure from customary practice has 
been made in finishing the folding doors. Instead of 
painting these one solid color, or leaving them in 
natural wood color with a varnish finish, as is cus- 
tomary, the section below the center rail is painted the 
color of the lower part of the body, while above this 
point they are-painted to match the upper part of the 
body. This accentuates the stream-line effect and gives 
the vehicle a trim appearance. 

Four Westinghouse No. 508 motors rated at 25 hp. 
each are used under this car. These are fitted with 
Hoffman roller bearings on both ends of the armature 
shaft. The compressor is a Westinghouse DH-16 type. 

An instrument panel built across the inside of the 
dash covers the piping and apparatus, but this is made 
considerably narrower than on the two other cars. Its 
location is shown on the accompanying plan view. The 
interior finish is mahogany. The seats are upholstered 
in green plush and the operator is furnished a com- 
fortable bus type bucket seat. 

The special Brill 81-M trucks are a modification of 
the type that have been used under the Brill Model 
55 gasoline rail car. The arrangement of side spring 
suspension approaches automotive practice. The cus- 
tomary pedestal construction is eliminated entirely and 
the inside journal boxes are carried directly on under- 
slung semi-elliptic springs mounted in shackles on the 
truck side frames. These side frames are made of 
one-piece I-beam sections, kicked up over the axles, to 
give clearance for the springs. The truck bolsters 
hang in a pair of swing links at each end. These are 
carried in clevis castings bolted to the top of the side 
frames near the center. The ends of the bolster extend 
down outside the side frames, so as to permit the use 
of this link construction. To damp the side sway, the 
bolster is made long enough so that the lower ends 
of the links extend out beyond a vertical line through 

their pivot point. 
As in the case of the trucks on the two other cars, 
fabric-lined clasp shoe brakes surround an axle drum. 
The 26-in. diameter wheels are an adaptation of the 
Mead cushion wheel for motor trucks. These have a 
rubber cushion between the steel tire and the cast-steel 
hub that is pressed on the axle. 

Side panels of the car body are +s in. thick Plymetl. 
This is hot riveted to the T-shaped, pressed-steel side 
posts. Battens are used along the bottom of the girder. 
At the top, one part of the pressed steel belt rail 
laps over the outside of the side panel, thus taking the 
place of a batten. There are vertical battens at the 
joints in the panels. The T-section side posts form 
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The Pennant Effect Is Carried Around the Entire Car Body 
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Seats Are Upholstered in Green Plush, The Haskelite Roof and 
Pressed Steel U-Shaped Carlines Are Exposed 


the foundation for Brill renitent casings in which the 
mahogany side sash are mounted. Brass channels on 
the sash stiles reinforce the construction and take the 
wear in the sash grooves. On the outside, between 
the belt rail and the letterboard, pressed-steel caps 
riveted to the side posts form the outer guides for the 
sash. 

At the top of the side posts a Z-shaped structural 
member forms the top plate. A flat steel letterboard 
is riveted over the lower vertical leg of this top plate, 
covering the space between the eaves and the side post 
caps. U-shaped pressed-steel carlines, with the open 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND EQUIPMENT OF KUHLMAN SAMPLE CAR FOR GRAND RAPIDS 


Type of car..Single end, one-man, two-man Conduit 


Poy btka keke te mnie Duraduct 


MOtorsiin. Four Westinghouse 508, 25 hp., 


Eeneth over alls £50 jaiidche vee be 37 ft. 6 in. Control....K-35-KK with 801-E line switch _ inside hung 
Width over side girders......... 8 ft. 6 in. Curtain fixtures ....National Lock Washer Motorman’s seat ......... Brill adjustable 
Height, rail over trolley boards.10 ft. 94 in: Curtain material ..............- Pantasote bucket type 
Peatine) Capacity. i. Wecs aisipia ele cetera ADs IDSSLUAICL ONS ASI TIS IR 5 icrc tapas netic je ye ead Hunter Paint) ..)...).0... sale sveyeie sida siaidielecn'a aie Duco 
Weights: Door operating mechanism....... National Power saving device....... Economy meter 
Cars WoGy ise sia si etee taal a eine 12,040 Ib. Pneumatic with automatic treadle- Rear signals ..........-.. Nichols-Lintern 
Electrical equipment .......... "720 Ib. operated rear exit. Sanders sete sees sewn: Riches are 
Air-brake equipment .......... AAO Ti PALSPODROS! sis eho ob eerie ties so als Woods Sash and door material... - Mahogany with 
IMOtODs ite let is 2 akc Bee ee 4,400lb. Fenders ................- H-B Lifeguards brass channels on sash. stiles 
Prucks and eears): ce. ance <r TS OBOE Ge NGre BUS iaters nthe! laiere = «6s Nuttall BP, helical Boe Serta tania eee ae pr ccnp 
— Gong...... Electric Service for manual or @fe iteads BES a es Wada: cataty 

POCA MES Se re ia vtycind SOARS Te 26,400 lb. pneumatic operation Trek EBERT SDE Rote ea Root pneumatic 
Armature bearings ........ Hoffman roller Hand brakes ............ Peacock staffless Trolley catchers ..........-- Ideal No. 10 
Air brakes...... Westinghouse DH-16 com- Heater equipment....Gold truss plank type Thermostat ........0-20ee ee eee teens Gold 
pressor with fabric-lined clasp-shoe Headlights .......... Crouse-Hinds 10 in. ‘Trolley base ......... Ohio Brass, form 10 
brakes‘on axle drum and full safety Headlining ...05 52. cence ee ee eee INOU Gn Trucksiee cts « oe aleclcuss Brill 81-M, special 

car devices. Journal bearings ....... Hyatt roller D-215 Ventilators ......-.++...-- Nichols-Lintern 

ESIVEZOV SR NAS Nine ores cath hacahs eee ss Sree Faraday Journal boxes..... Cast steel, inside wheels Window wiper....... Folberth vacuum type 
Conductor’s signal bell...... Consolidated, Lamp fixtures and reflectors....... Electric Wheels....Mead cushion type, 26 in. diam., 
single stroke Service opal glass 24-in, tread 


Warning signal ....... Bosch Ula—6 horn 
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side of the U turned up, are fastened to the vertical leg 
of the steel top plate with brackets riveted to both the 
plate and the carlines at each side post. The roof is fs-in. 
Haskelite. No interior headlining is used. A longitu- 
dinal wood strip runs along under the carlines at each 
side of the body. Theadvertising card racks extend from 
this point down to the curtain rail inside the posts. This 
arrangement breaks up the arch curve of the ceiling 
at the advertising cards, so as to form a semi-monitor 
appearance on the interior. A bulkhead frame at each 
end of the body is built up of 3-in. channel. This is 
arched across the roof, the joints at the two upper 
corners being reinforced with gussets. 

The body floor is single thickness, 1ys-in. fir, grooved 
in the aisle. In the vestibules, 1-in. ship-lapped maple 
is laid crosswise. There is no lining on the inside of 
the Plymetl side panels. 

Combination lighting fixtures and shade holders, fur- 


nished by the Electric Service Supplies Company and . 


equipped with opal glass shades, are spaced down the 
center of the car. The wiring for these lights is placed 
in conduit below the trolley boards on top of the roof. 
A summary of the principal dimensions, weights and 
items of equipment is given in the accompanying table. 


Spirit of Competition Decreases Pull-Ins 


EN are never too old to enjoy playing games. If 

the idea of a game, which means of course com- 
petition, can be incorporated into the humdrum daily 
routine surprising results can be accomplished, and the 
men themselves will get pleasure out of their otherwise 
drab tasks. There is little romance to the average car- 
house man’s work, so in order to inject more interest 
the Department of Street Railways, Detroit, Mich., 
started a pull-in competition on Jan. 1, 1924. A banner 
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Monthly Pull-In Records in Detroit Are Shown Graphically on 
This Form. The Insert Shows the Tablet Awarded to the 
Carhouse with the Best Pull-In Record for 1924 


suitably lettered was given as a trophy to the carhouse 
with the best monthly record. This was held until the 
following month, when it went to the winner for that 
period. So, month after month, the flag was fought 
for with increasing interest and with a resulting con- 
sistent decrease in the number of pull-ins. The accom- 
panying graph shows how effective the work of the men 
became. At the end of the year a permanent trophy in 
the form of a bronze tablet was promised to the car- 
house showing the greatest number of monthly victories. 
When the final results were figured it was found that 
three carhouses had held the banner for three months 
each, so the final award had to go to the one showing 
the greatest number of miles per pull-in. 


Board Shows Location of Cars 


IBER tags hung on a board are used to indicate the 

location of cars in service on the routes of the New 
York State Railways, Utica lines. The accompanying 
illustration shows the board, which is located in the 
master mechanic’s office at the Utica Park shops. It is 
3 ft. wide by 4 ft. long. 

The upper section of the board shows cars available 


F MAIN 
y STREET 


The Location of Any Particular Car Can Be Ascertained 
at a Glance at This Board 


for service in each carhouse. This section is divided 
into three parts, of which the one at the left gives the 
name of the carhouse to whi-h the car is assigned. The 
center section of the board has rows of screw hooks, 
on which are attached the various fiber tags with the 
car numbers. The section at the extreme right is for 
“cripples.” In order to distinguish readily cars assigned 
to one division which may be at another carhouse, four 
different colors are used for the tags. Brown tags are 
used for cars assigned to the Utica Park carhouse; red 
tags for the Main Street carhouse; blue tags for 
Mohawk carhouse, and green tags for Rome carhouse. 
The sections of the board opposite the various car- 
houses are also painted in colors which correspond to 
those of tags assigned to its particular carhouse. 

The lower part of the board is arranged to show cars 
which are in the Utica Park shops for overhauling or 
repairs. This section is divided into three parts, for 
the truck shop, the carpenter shop, and the paint shop. 
The classes of work being done on the cars, such as 
overhauling and repairs for accidents, are indicated by 
divisions on the board. t 
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Suspended Pit Hoist for 


Handling Motors 


EMOVAL and replacement of the 
lower shells and armatures. of 
‘split frame motors has been facili- 
tated by a suspended type of pneu- 
matic pit hoist. This was designed 


This Movable 


Pneumatic Pit 
Houston Shops Is Carried in a Cradle 
Which Rides Along the Base of the Rail 
on Roller Bearings. 


Hoist in the 


and built in the shops of the Houston 
Electric Company under direction of 
F. J. Bennett, master mechanic. The 
hoist also has proved useful for 
handling box frame motors of the 
smaller sizes. 

As shown in the accompanying 
illustration, this hoist consists of an 
8-in. air cylinder with approximately 
a 30-in. stroke. This is carried at 
the bottom of a movable cradle which 
rides along the inside flange of the 
rail base on rollers which are fitted 
with roller bearings. The cylinder 
is mounted on a small cross-carriage 
which rides on grooved wheels sup- 
ported on the crossbars of the cradle. 
Thus the entire hoist may be pushed 
along the pit by hand to any desired 
position. At the same time the cross 
carriage may be moved so as to 
bring the motor up to the proper 
place. Mounted in the top end of 
the piston is a small table approxi- 
mately 16 in. x 11 in., which may be 
rotated on its supporting center bear- 


ing in the piston. Consequently, a 
motor may be freely rotated into any 
desired position while being hoisted 
into place. 

The supporting cradle is made of 
two #-in. forged bars, formed to the 
proper shape and bolted to the roller 
brackets at the ends. The cylinder is 
supplied through a hose with shop 
air at a pressure of from 90 to 120 lb. 
A control valve is mounted on one 
side of the suspension carriage. 

It will be noted from the illustra- 
tion that the tracks in the Houston 
shop are elevated above the shop 
floor level on cast supporting struts. 
With this type of construction this 
form of pneumatic hoist is par- 
ticularly useful for handling motors. 
The same idea, however, is also ap- 
plicable to the usual forms of pit. 
Motors may readily be run out from 
under a car on the hoist and moved 
to any desired point in the shop by 
lifting them from the cradle with 
overhead cranes. It may be noted 
that the small rotating table allows 
the motor to be held in exactly the 
proper position for mounting on the 
axle of a car or truck, as soon as it 
had been raised high enough to clear 
the vertical legs of the cradle and 
the track. 


Motor Maintenance on 


the I. T. S. 


OTOR cars which come into the 

Decatur shops of the Illinois 
Traction System for overhauling are 
returned to service the same day. 
This is made possible by having a 
supply of spare motor frames which 
can be used in case repairs require 
excessive time. When the truck is 
run out from underneath the car the 
motor is lifted out by the shop crane 
and is delivered to the motor repair 
department, where it is stripped of 
armature and field coils. The work 
of overhauling includes blowing off 
all dirt by compressed air and mak- 
ing repairs where necessary. In 
case the nose suspensions are worn 
they are built up by the electric 
welder. Worn bolts are replaced and 
covers are fitted carefully. 


Field coils are removed and sent 
to the armature department for test- 
ing. If they are in good condition, 
they are returned and put back into 
the same motor. The inside of the 
frame is given a coat of black in- 
sulating paint. The frame heads are 
cleaned of all grease and dust by 
scraping and washing in gasoline. 
Oil wells are also cleaned. Brush- 
holders are inspected carefully, and 
repaired by installing new springs 
and other parts which are worn. 
Armature bearings are gaged and if 
worn excessively are replaced with 
newly babbitted bearings. 

When the repairs and reassembling 
are completed, the field coils are 
given a 1,600-volt test to ground and 
the poles are tested for polarity to 
make certain that field connections 
have been made properly. | Arma- 
tures are tested after installation for 
clearance from the pole faces, and 
the clearance of brush-holders from 
the commutator is gaged. 


Handy Armature Buggy 


OR moving armatures about the 
shop and keeping them off the 
floor so as to prevent damage, a large 
number of small armature buggies 


Armature Carriage Used in the Syracuse 
Shops of the New York State Railways 


are used in the Wolf Street shop of 
the New York State Railways, Syra- 
cuse lines. These are made*with a 
wooden framework, which supports a 
cradle which is padded with canvas 
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to prevent injury to the armatures 
when they are placed in position. 
Four casters are bolted to steel plates 
above the frame. A forged-steel eye 
on either side of the cradle is ar- 
ranged so that a handle can be hooked 
in for moving the carriage. 


Baling Copper Scrap Makes 
Sale Easier 


EMOVAL of the insulation from 
copper windings and baling of 
all the scrap copper has facilitated 
handling and resulted in more ready 
sales at increased prices by the Third 
Avenue Railway, New York, N. Y. 
Several large wooden bins are pro- 
vided in the section of the shop where 
the insulation removal and baling 
take place. Scrap windings and other 
scrap copper as they come from the 
department of electrical repairs and 
also from the various maintenance 
shops are placed in these bins until 
there is a sufficient quantity for 
several bales. 

All insulation is removed by burn- 
ing. A brick furnace approximately 
8 ft. square by 10 ft. high has been 
installed in one corner of the section 
devoted to this work. A flue leads to 
the chimney and there is an opening 
in the front 3 ft. square for throwing 
in the material. In order to make 
certain that other refuse and waste 
materials are not thrown into the 
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furnace while insulation is being 
burned from copper. windings, a 
screen is provided to protect the 
opening. Whenever burning is tak- 
ing place without an attendant. this 
is locked shut. A sheet steel door to 
provide for closing the opening to 
the furnace entirely is also provided. 

After the insulation has been re- 
moved all scrap copper is baled in a 
press made by the Economy Baler 
Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. This 
press produces cubical bales approxi- 
mately 30 in. on a side and weighing 
300 lb. The copper scrap is placed in 
the baler with the movable pressure 
platform in the raised position. When 
filled, pressure is applied to lower the 
platform and compress the scrap by a 
combination gear and chain drive. 
Removal of the scrap from the bins 
and placing and burning it in the 
furnace are done by a man with other 
duties on regular day work. The bal- 
ing, however, is done on a piecework 
basis, at the rate of 50 cents per bale. 


Drilling Dowel Holes in 


Axle Caps 


NE-HALF of an axle bearing is 

used to form a jig for drilling 
dowel pin holes in axle caps at the 
Utica Park shops of the New York 
State Railways. The practice is to 
use two dowel pins for holding axle 
bearings. Some types which have 


Baling Press with Front Open. 
the Background. 
Removal Are in the Foreground 


The Furnace for Burning Insulation from Copper Is in 
Two Bales of Scrap Copper Ready for 
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Used as Base of Jig for Drilling 
Dowel Holes in Axle Caps 


Bearing 


keyways worn excessively are having 
two dowel pins installed while others 
which originally were provided with 
but one dowel pin are now being 
provided with two. 

The axle bearing used for a jig 
has two bushed holes for guiding the 
drill. The cap is clamped to the bed 
of the drill press by a special angle 
bracket which holds it in correct posi- 
tion so that the dowel holes will be 
located correctly. The use of a 
standard bearing for the body sec- 
tion of the jig insures correct fitting 
when bearings are once installed. 


Maintaining Destination 


Signs in Los Angeles 


IGN maintenance on the Los 
Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is carried out at the South Park 
shop under the supervision of Harry 
P. Koster. There are 4,726 metal 
dash signs in use on the system, and 
the maintenance of these is quite an 
item. In some cases a car has to 
carry eight dash signs for use on 
different trips, because it operates to 
various terminals. Signs are avail- 
able for special runs to the prin- 
cipal crossovers. 

These signs are maintained by the 
silk screen method, silk bolting cloth 
attached to a wooden frame being 
used. The cloth is treated with a 
composition of thick black varnish. 
When this is dry the desired letter- 
ing is outlined on the cloth, and the 
black varnish is carefully. scraped 
away with a knife to remove the 
composition material so that the let- 
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Dick Prescott Rides the Interurban 


And Dees Some Thinking 


ICK PRESCOTT, engineer of 
equipment, and Steve White, car- 
penter shop foreman of the Con- 

solidated Railway & Light Company, 
soon discovered what the Rushburg 
storekeeper had meant by saying that 
he didn’t envy them their ride on the 
interurban to Trackton, the next stop 
on their trip of inspection. After visit- 
ing the large Rushburg property, Dick 
had plenned on riding the Rushburg, 
Trackton & Middle Valley Electric 
Railway to Trackton in order that they 
might get any possible suggestions 
offered by the interurban equipment or 
service, during the next and last leg of 
their trip. 


They took the street car to the point 
where the storekeeper had told them 
they could catch the interurban. Alight- 
ing at the lonely corner, which was on 
an unpaved street, they looked around 
to see where they would board the car. 


“Where does the car stop, anyway?” 
growled Steve. “Think they might have 


put up some sort of a sign.” 


“Guess it stops over here where the 
city car did,” replied Dick. “But they 
might at least mark the spot.” 


Looking at his watch, Dick saw that it 
was then ten minutes past time for the 
interurban to come. “They don’t seem 
to care much about keeping the line on 
time, do they?” 

“Tt’s a different management from the 
one that runs the Rushburg lines, you 
know,” replied Steve. 


Just then the car came lumbering up 
and stopped in a cloud of dust—but on 
the opposite side of the street. They 
grabbed their bags and ran across to 
the car, the impatient conductor holding, 
one hand on the bell cord and beckon- 
ing to them with the other. 


“Whew!” exclaimed Dick in an under- 
tone to Steve as they joined the two 
lonely looking passengers that were al- 
ready aboard when they swung on. 
“Gee! what a smelly car!” 

“Smells like the morning after the 
night before,” replied Steve. 


“My, that odor of stale tobacco and 
smoke certainly could have been elimi- 
nated by a good scrubbing and airing. 
They’ve probably had this car standing 
out there in the yard all shut up wait- 
ing for the afternoon run, just as it was 
after being swept out last night.” 


They settled themselves in a seat. 
Both Dick and Steve noted the badly 
dilapidated appearance of the car. When 
it got well under way they unconsciously 
raised their voices above the low under- 
tones in which they had been speaking, 
as the rattle of windows and creaking 
of the age-worn car body made conver- 
sation increasingly difficult. 

“T don’t see how a road with this kind 
of equipment can hope to attract passen- 
gers,” finally remarked Dick, above the 
clatter and squeaking. Then to his 
chagrin he was aware that he had spoken 
loud enough for the passenger in front 
of them to overhear the remark. This 
man, apparently a resident of the dis- 
trict, was quick to volunteer a reply. 


Glancing back over his shoulder at the 
two friends, he said, “This road would’a 
been dead long ago if it depended on 
its passenger business. They go after 
freight tooth and nail, but they don’t 
seem to giye a damn about passengers.” 
“How far is it to Trackton?” asked 
Dick by way of changing the subject. 


“*Bout 40 miles.” 
“Thank you very much.” 


After a few minutes of general con- 
versation about weather and crops the 
stranger lost interest and again resumed 
his attempt to read a newspaper. As 
they continued along, his remark was 
confirmed as they passed several freight 
trains on the opposite track. 


“T think they made a mistake in 
neglecting their passenger equipment,” 
said Dick, cautiously resuming his con- 
versation with Steve. “Even though 
freight is their big end, shippers get a 
poor impression by seeing dilapidated! 
looking passenger equipment. In addi- 
tion to that the opinion of the whole 
community is based on the road’s pas- 
senger service. They certainly can’t 
operate these cars without suffering in 
the eyes of the district they serve and 
in the opinion of the very shippers 
whose freight business they are trying 
to develop.” 

“You bet,” replied Steve; “the steam 
roads learned that a long time ago.” 

“Well, we'll be in Trackton before 
long. One day there and then we’re 
ready to start home.” 

“Back to home and Tom Mullaney,” 
replied Steve. 

At this mention of Thomas Mullaney, 
general foreman of the Consolidated 
Railway & Light Company, and the im- 
mediate superior of Steve and Dick, the 
two travelers lapsed into silence as they 
watched the moving panorama of rural 
scenery through the dusty car window. 


ters are outlined on the fabric of the 
silk, forming a stencil. This stencil 
is placed on a frame with four swing- 
ing supports, pivoted at the bottom 
to the bench and at the top to the 
sides of the frame. Blank metal 
plates are placed at both ends of the 
table, and the stencil is arranged so 
as to fall on the particular plate to 
be lettered. 

Yellow paint is put on the screen 
and is rubbed across the lettering 
with a squeegee in the manner 
described in ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Dec. 15, 1923. When one 
plate is lettered, the frame is swung 
to a plate on the other end of the 
table and the operation repeated. In 
this way from 160 to 200 dash signs 
are turned out daily. 


Pole-Straightening Device 


ENT and twisted tubular poles 

were straightened recently by 
the line department of the Market 
Street railway, San Francisco, Cal., 
through the use of a rather simple 
device. A 7-ft. piece of 107-lb. Trilby 
rail served as the principal member. 
This was fastened to the pole at one 
side of the bend by means of a U- 
clamp, without removing the pole 
from the ground. Due to the bend in 
the pole, the other end of the rail 
projected out from the pole a dis- 
tance depending on the amount of 
the bend. A longer U-clamp was used 
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Method Used for Straightening Tubular 
Poles by Means of a U-Clamp in 
San Francisco 


at this end and a steel plate with 
nuts served as the clamping medium. 
This is shown in the illustration. By 
screwing down the nuts, pressure was 
produced sufficient to straighten the 
pole. By this method 150 poles were 
straightened at a cost of but $3.54 
each. As one new pole would have 
cost about $50, there was a saving of 
approximately $7,000. In addition, 
labor of removing and resetting 
poles was not required, 
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Signal Failures in Chatta- 


nooga Still Decreasing 


AREFUL maintenance of signals, 

which has been a feature of oper- 
ation of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company for several years, has re- 
sulted in a further decrease in inter- 
ruptions to service from signals. The 
accompanying table gives a compari- 
son for the years 1923 and 1924. Pre- 
vious annual maintenance reports for 
these signals were published in ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for March 
19, 1921; March 18, 1922; Feb. 10, 
1923, and March 1, 1924. 

There are 42 Nachod signals in 
service, and during the past year 
there were but 66 instances of trou- 
ble. During this time the signals 
totaled 2,044,680 movements. This 
is a rate of one failure for each 
30,980 movements, and the record 
shows an improvement of 3.3 per cent 
over the previous year. 

During 1928 a portion of the sig- 
nals and relays were overhauled and 
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COMPARATIVE RECORD OF SIGNAL INTER- 
RUPTIONS ON LINES OF THE TENNESSEE 
ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY, 1923-24 


Trouble Found 1923 1924 
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Number of blocks in service. . 21 21 
Total yearly operations of all 
2,124,680 2,044,680 
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rati il- 

Number of operations per fai By o78 er 

276 266 


101,174 97,746 


ur 

Average daily operations per 
block of signals... . . ee 

Average yearly operations per 
block of signals............ 


converted to the latest model. Trol- 
ley contactors for more than half the 
signals were painted and adjusted. 
The result is reflected in the record 
for last year. Many of these signals 
were installed sixteen years ago and 
have been in continuous service. The 
change to one-man operation made 
by the railway makes the signals 
more necessary than ever. 


Half-Inech Electric Drill 


OLES up to 3 in. can be drilled 

in steel with a new type of elec- 
tric drill which is being marketed by 
the Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The machine has a 
net weight of 17 lb. and runs at a 
speed of 525 r.p.m. without load. 
New features in the motor construc- 
tion have been introduced so as to 


This Universal Drill Has a Capacity 
Up to 4 In, 


add more iron and copper than previ- 


ous designs. The armature is hand 
wound and of the toothed type. This 
insures uniform magnetic flux dis- 
tribution. 

Brush-holders are provided with 
adjustable spring tension and are 
mounted as a separate unit on bakelite 
yokes. This permits ready adjust- 
ment when necessary. A ventilating 
fan mounted on the armature shaft 
is held in place by a key so that it 
cannot work loose. The cool in- 
coming air passes over the commu- 
tator and through the motor. An 


‘ improved vent construction is added 


to insure protection against acci- 
dental or willful abuse. The inner 
races of the ball bearings on the 
armature shaft are locked so that 
they cannot slip. The gear end bear- 
ing is mounted with a floating fit in 
a hard cast-in sleeve to prevent bind- 
ing and reduce friction. 

The machine is provided with side 
handles which can be removed for 
close corner work. A spade handle is 
also arranged on top directly in line 
with the drill chuck. This eliminates 
side pressure, reduces friction and 
produces a saving in drill bits. This 
spade handle can also be removed for 
work in close quarters and pressure 
can then be applied directly on the 
end cover casting. 


es 


Gas Furnace Blower 


TILIZING the principle of the — 


injector, a new type of gas fur- 
nace blower has been put on the mar- 
ket by the New Jersey Meter Com- 
pany, Plainfield, N. J. This blower, 
known as type GFB, has a screen 
chamber, jet nozzle and blast tube 
similar to the type FB forge blower 
made by the same company. 
The intake to the blast tube, how- 
ever, is inclosed and provided with 


MIXTURE OUTLET 
FREE AIR INLET 


The Injector Principle Is Used to Draw in 
Atmospheric Air in This Gas Furnace 
Blower 
two inlets, one for free air and one 
for gas. By this means the blower 
uses a small amount of compressed 
air at the jet and induces about 90 
per cent of the air required. It also 
creates a suction on the gas, so that 
any desired quantity of gas can be 
drawn from the line, regardless of 

insufficient gas pressure. 

The air is regulated by a needle 
valve which controls the entire sup- 
ply, both direct and induced. The 
gas supply is regulated by the usual 
gas valve. The volume of mixture, 
or intensity of the fire, and the 
proper proportion of gas and air are 
therefore controlled by the air valve 
and the gas valve, the same as in 
the ordinary system. The mixture 
pressure can be regulated from 3 in. 
of water column for low temperature 
work up to 7 in. or 8 in. water 
column, giving the maximum rate of 
combustion for treating high-speed 
steel, etc. It is claimed that the cost 
of compressed air is only 10 per 
cent as much as when all of the air 
required is taken direct from a high- 
pressure line, There is no chance of 
air backing up into the gas line, as 
the gas always enters and mixes 
with the air at a pressure slightly 
below atmospheric. 

The gas furnace blower is made in 
three sizes. For ?-in., 1-in. and 2-in. 
sizes of outlet pipe these will deliver 
a mixture of from 50 to 500 ft. of 
gas per hour. : 
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Valveless Air Compressor 


BD) tie van of the usual inlet and 
outlet valves and other interest- 
ing points feature a type of air com- 
pressor developed by John Milne, New 
York City. It is arranged to operate 
at high speed without flywheel, pis- 
ton, crankshaft or pulley. The outlet 
ports function as check valves and do 
not register except when the gas or 
air is ready for discharge. 
The machine consists of a cast-iron 
- cylinder divided into two parts by a 
hollow partition. The hollow space is 
used for cooling by air or water. The 
circular parts on each side of the par- 
tition serve as compression chambers. 
Inside the cylinder are mounted an 
eccentric, a ring and a sliding non- 
rotating guide. The eccentric fits 
inside the ring, and the latter is 
guided by the sliding guide, which is 
located in the upper portion of the 
cylinder. As the eccentric is rotated 
the ring closes in on the inner wall 
of the cylinder. 

At the start of a cycle a space be- 
tween the ring and the inside of the 
cylinder is connected to the intake 
port. As the eccentric is rotated, the 
ring is thrown around so as to force 
the air or liquid to the opposite side 
of the cylinder, where compression 
takes place with further rotation. 
Compression continues until the out- 
let port registers, when the com- 
_ pressed air or liquid is discharged. 
The sliding guide not only maintains 

the ring in position but also serves to 
- seal the outlet port and separate it 
_ from the inlet opening. 


Compressor with Cylindrical Cover 
Removed, Showing Method of Operation 


Rotary 


This new type compressor is com- 
pact and is composed chiefly of circu- 
lar parts which are simple to con- 
struct. No coupling is required, since 
the unit is driven directly from the 
motor shaft, and no speed reduction 
is necessary. The operating or work- 
ing portions consist of but three 
moving parts per unit. These are all 
inclosed within the cast-iron cylindri- 
cal chamber. Any number of units 
can be placed together to increase the 


* changeable. 
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capacity of the compressor. It is 
claimed that in operation the com- 
pressor is practically noiseless and 
vibrationless and that its weight and 
size are approximately one-third of 
those for reciprocating types of com- 
pressors. With the two-chamber 
arrangement, the compressed air or 
fluid from one chamber may be 
stepped up in the other to any pres- 


Compressor Mounted Directly on 
Motor Shaft 


sure within the limits of compressor 
practice. Additional units may be 
mounted so as to perform separate 
functions if desired; thus two could 
be used for air and two for fluid, or 
one set could be used for compression 
and the other for producing a vacuum. 
The capacity of this type of com- 
pressor will range from + cu.ft. to 
10,000 cu.ft. and can be operated at 
speeds from 350 to 3,600 r.p.m. 


General Purpose Motors 


ITH the marketing of a new 

type of direct-current motor 
and a redesigned type of alternating- 
current motor, the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., is 
now manufacturing a completely 
revised line of “general purpose” 
motors. This line includes all 
standard speeds and horsepower rat- 
ings for use on any standard circuit. 
Some of the smaller direct and 
alternating - current motors, rating 
for rating, are mechanically inter- 
The use of steel-shell 
babbitted bearings has been ex- 
tended to cover all general purpose 
motors. While strongly advocating 
the use of sleeve bearings on its 
motors, the manufacturer has also 
made provision to furnish ball bear- 
ings if desired. 

The redesigned alternating-cur- 
rent motors designated as KT-500 
supersede the Kt-300 line. These 
motors are for use on polyphase cir- 
cuits and are made in two types of 
rotor construction, the squirrel-cage 
and the wound-rotor design. Stand- 
ard power ratings range from 5 to 
200 hp. The squirrel-cage motors 
bear the designation KT-500, and 
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the wound-rotor type, MT-500. All 
are of the skeleton frame type, both 
horizontal and vertical. 

The redesign of. the alternating- 
current types provides larger shafts 
and bearings, larger oil rings with 
lower oil level and larger oil reservoir 
capacity. The oil ring is retained 
in its slot by a guard permanently 
attached under the bearing screw. 
Other improvements include the use 
of spring oil well covers and im- 
proved insulation in the small, closed 
slot frames. The improved insula- 
tion, now included as standard on 
smaller sizes, makes these motors 
suitable for operation in places where 
special atmospheric conditions are 
encountered. 

The new direct-current motors in- 
clude both constant and adjustable 
speed machines. The bi-polar type 
bears the designation BD and the 
four-pole motors are designated as 
type CD. 

The BD type are two-pole ma- 
chines made in sizes from 3 to 3 hp., 
1,750 r.p.m., and the CD type are 
four and six-pole, running from 3 to 
200 hp. Speeds used are 1,750, 
1,150 and 850 r.p.m., these cor- 
responding with full-load speeds for 
General Electric 60-cycle induction 
motors. Thus the motors are inter- 
changeable as far as speed is con- 
cerned, and this feature also applies 
mechanically to some extent to the 
frames used in the BD line. These 
direct-current motors are made for 
use on standard circuits of 115, 230 
or 550 volts. 

As a result of these changes, the 
standard lines of general purpose 
motors are much simplified. Alter- 
nating-current motors include the 
KT, MT and SCR types, the SCR, 
KT-900 and MT-900 machines hav- 
ing been introduced during 1923. 
All KT motors utilize the squirrel- 
cage rotor and are constant-speed 
machines for use on polyphase cir- 
cuits. The MT machines are also 
for use on polyphase circuits, are 
constant or adjustable-varying speed, 
and utilize the wound rotor. Single- 
phase motors are covered by the SCR 
type, these being constant-speed ma- 
chines ranging from 4 to 10 hp. The 
new BD and CD motors comprise the 
complete direct-current line. 

An outstanding advantage is the 
standardization of renewal parts, 
particularly bearing linings for alter- 
nating-current types, both single 
and polyphase, thus enabling motor 
dealers to supply bearings for either 
alternating or direct-current motors 
from the same stock. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Many Prominent Speakers at South- 
western Convention 


During a Busy Four-Day Session, Southwestern Utility Men Were 
Treated to a Program Rarely Equaled in Sectional Association 
Meetings—Railway Section Program Covered Many 
Subjects of Current Interest 


AiLWAY men of the Southwest 

joined the other utilities of that 
section in the 30th annual convention of 
the Southwestern Public Service Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Houston, 
Tex., May 5-8. Both in the size of the 
attendance and in the prominence of 
the speakers who took part the meeting 
marked an epoch in the affairs of the 
Southwestern Association and indicated 
the growing importance of the utility 
industry in that section. 

In a forecast of the development and 
application of electrical science, Gen. 
Guy E. Tripp, chairman board of 
directors Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, painted an inspir- 
ing word picture of the ultimate part 
which utilities may be expected to play 
in the affairs of mankind, providing 
the dead hand of bureaucracy and gov- 
ernmental interference does not dam 
the rising tide of research and en- 
thusiasm. President J. N. Shannahan 
of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation outlined the modern conception 
of public transportation service: and 
asked the co-operation of the Southwest 
in helping the American Association 
and its new manaaging director, Lucius 
S. Storrs, to unite the industry into a 
closely knit organization for handling 
national problems. Mr. Shannahan’s 
paper appears elsewhere. Similarly, 
H. C. Abell, president American Gas 
Association, described the status of that 
branch of the utility industry and the 
service being rendered by its national 
organization. 

Besides the combined sessions at 
which these significant addresses were 
made, sectional meetings of various 
technical divisions were held each day. 
At the railway section meetings papers 
on a variety of subjects of timely inter- 
est were presented and _ discussed 
frankly and fully. Some of the papers 
of most general interest to railway men 
are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 
These include a paper on labor-saving 
equipment in trackwork by E. S. 
Meyers, New Orleans; a paper by 
W. W. Holden, San Antonio, on the use 
of buses in city service and a report 
on current collecting devices by L. E. 
Delf, Fort Worth, and G. F. Tongue, 
Dallas. Results obtained in the opera- 
tion of treadle-controlled car doors in 
Dallas were described by G. I. Plum- 
mer. V. W. Berry, Fort Worth, pre- 
sented a paper on the type of street 
car which may be expected in 1930. 

Papers were also read by H. B. 


Hearn, Shreveport, and Alves Dixon, El 
Paso. Mr. Hearn’s subject was pub- 
licity. He used the biblical injunction 
“Let your light shine” as illustration 
of the early understood necessity for 
publicity. Failure on the part of elec- 
tric railway managements to continue 
the publicity which attended the promo- 
tion and building of early lines, he said, 
is largely responsible for the failure of 
the public to understand modern 
changed conditions. Although he ex- 
pressed approval of the printed word 
as an effective publicity agency, he 
advocated increased attention to the 
training of employees in direct sales 
work with the public. 


NEw ACCIDENT CLASSIFICATION URGED 


Mr. Dixon treated the classification 
of accidents. He showed that present 


methods of classifying them fall far 


short of giving the information needed 
to determine either the detailed causes 
or to assist in preventing future recur- 
rence of similar accidents. As an illus- 
tration of the confusion resulting from 
an analysis of accident records on the 
basis of the present classification, he 
cited the example of a derailment. He 
showed that an accident listed under 
this head might be caused either by 
defective track, defective equipment or 
carelessness. He further explained that 
the classification “collisions with auto- 
mobiles” would show exactly the same 
state of affairs on the records if a given 
number of street cars ran into stand- 
ing automobiles as if the same number 
of automobiles ran into standing street 
cars. Since it is impracticable to sub- 
divide different kinds of accidents to a 
point which would eliminate such in- 
accuracies, he advocated a basic classi- 
fication to show the following group- 
ing: (1) Man failure (employee), (2) 
equipment failure (company), (3) man 
failure (public). He cited the experi- 
ence of the El Paso property in pro- 
gressively reducing accidents from 
1,767 in 1921 to 611 in 1924 as an illus- 
tration of the improvement which can 
be made by basing accident prevention 
work on a careful study and analysis of 
the conditions encountered. 

Practically all of the papers were 
actively discussed. One general com- 
ment made by Mr. Shannahan to the 
railway section was that most oper- 
ators have too great a tendency to con- 
fine their attention to operating their 
individual properties, without looking 
around to see how similar situations 


are being handled elsewhere. He said 
that through Mr. Storrs every member 
of the industry will now have avail- 
able a research agency which will en- 
able him to draw on national experi- 
ence for guidance in the solution of 
local problems which may develop after 
having been encountered before in sey- 
eral other sections of the country. 

The meeting of the railway section 
was opened by a short address from 
Cc. J. Kirk, supervisor of utilities city 
of Houston, who said that the friendly 
relations between the city administra- 
tion, the utilities and the people of 
Houston was attributable largely to the 
care that was being taken to avoid mis- 
understanding on the part of any of 
the interested parties. Such misunder- 
standing, he said, is largely responsible 
for most of the difficulties that arise 
between a utility and the public which 
it serves. He maintained that it is very 
important to empower local railway 
managers with sufficient authority to 
enable them to settle all local ques- 
tions. He expressed himself as being 
opposed to the paving burden on elec- 
tric railways, and also heartily indorsed 
the principle of a single combined 
transportation agency to serve all the 
needs of a given city. 


USE THE ASSOCIATION FACILITIES 


Covering at some length the subject 
of co-operation between the national 
and sectional associations, J. W. Colton, 
editor Acra, outlined some of the serv- 
ices which the national association is 
prepared to render and urged that the 
association headquarters in New York 
be made the clearing house of informa- 
tion for the industry. Chairman Wood 
commented that the average operator 
hesitates to admit the need of advice 
or assistance from the parent associa- 
tion because of a feeling that such ac- 
tion is an admission of inability to han- 
dle individual problems on his property. 
He said this results frequently in an 
attempt to defend individual practice 
instead of seeking the benefit of the 
experience of others who have con- 
tended with a similar situation. Mr. 
Wood also discussed the subject of pub- 
licity which had been treated in Mr. 
Hearn’s paper. He said that the infor- 
mation given the public must not be 
limited to the things that reflect credit 
on the railway management. To win 
public confidence, he insisted that all 
information in which the public may 
be interested, whether favorable or 
otherwise, be made available. Another 
sidelight was thrown on this subject 
by Richard Meriwether, vice-president 
and general manager Dallas Railway, 
who said that effective and sincere pub- 
licity can help matters only after the 
affairs and service of the railway have 
reached such a state that there is no 
hesitation in telling the whole story. 
Good service, he insisted, is in itself 
the best advertisement, and until this 
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s really being rendered publicity will 
be of no avail. In using newspaper 
space, he advocated a complete and 
carefully worked out campaign pre- 
pared in advance as a necessary step 
toward getting the desired results from 
the money expended. Mr. Berry de- 
scribed briefly some of the practices in 
Fort Worth and advocated continuous 
effort toward the enlightenment and 
education of employees. J. P. Griffin, 
vice-president and general passenger 
agent Texas Electric Railway, Dallas, 
Tex., outlined some of the publicity 
methods used by his company for build- 
ing long-distance interurban business. 


TROLLEY SHOES AND WHEELS 


The report on current-collecting de- 
vices, which was a comparison of re- 
sults obtained with sliding shoes and 
trolley wheels, raised considerable ac- 
tive discussion. Mr. Berry pointed out 
that the reduction in costs as shown in 
the report were not all due to the use 
of sliding contact shoes, but were in 
large measure attributable to a higher 
standard of inspection and maintenance 
which reduced service failures. He 
also said that the cost of ears and 
sleeves has not decreased materially 
with the adoption of sliding contactors. 
The wear on the entire overhead sys- 
tem is greater, he contended, when both 
wheels and shoes are used than when 
the sliding type contactor is used ex- 
clusively. The opinion of those taking 
part in the discussion seemed to be that 
the most important objection to the use 
of shoes in city service where single- 
end cars are used is the difficulty of 
backing around Y’s. 

Some observations on the effect of 
shoes on trolley wire wear were de- 
scribed by C. L. Greer, superintendent 
overhead construction Galveston-Hous- 
ton Electric Railway. He found that 
the wear produced by shoes in high- 
speed service is comparatively small, 
but that this condition does not hold 
near stations or other stopping places 
where cars slow down and start up. 
He showed samples of trolley wire less 
than eighteen months old that had been 
heavily worn at slow speed points on 
the line, while the remainder of the 
wire showed little effect of wear. He 
maintained that fittings last a shorter 
time with slide contacts than with 
wheels, but that the slide is very much 
superior to the wheel from the stand- 
point of dewirement. 

A general round-table discussion of 
this subject of contact devices developed 
many views of the relative merits and 
limitations of slides and wheels. It 
was pointed out by those who had ob- 
tained favorable results with the slides 
that greasing of the trolley wire is an 
important factor in reducing wear, and 
also that wear is materially increased 
if wheels and shoes are both used on 
the same wire. G. H. Clifford, vice- 
president and general manager North- 
ern Texas Traction Company, Fort 
Worth, and Mr. Meriwether both 
summed up the situation by pointing 
out that the question resolves itself 
finally into one of service, and that cost 
is of small importance compared with 
the maintenance of uninterrupted serv- 
ice. To this end, increased attention is 
being directed to overhead inspection 
so as to eliminate potential troubles 


COMING MEETINGS 


OF 


Electric Railway and 
Allied Associations 


May 19-22—Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, annual 
meeting, Washington, D. C 

May 20-21—Central Electric Traffic 
Association, regular meeting at 
Tuller Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

May 25-26—Midwest Electric Rail- 
way Association, Baltimore Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

May 25-28—National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

May 27-28—Midwest Motor Trans- 
port Conference, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

June 2-4—Central Electric Railway 
Association, French Lick Springs, Ind. 

June 3—Central Electric Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association, 
special meeting, French Lick, Indiana. 

June 3-4—Iowa Electric Railway 
Association, Waterloo, Iowa. 

June 10-12—Canadian Electric Rail- 
way Association, Montreal, Quebec. 

June 26-27—New York Electric 
Railway Association, Hotel 
Champlain, Bluff Point, N. Y. 

July 22-25—Pacific Claim Agents’ 
Association, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 5-9—American Electric Rail- 
way Association, annual convention 
and exhibits, Young’s Million Dolla 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. . 


interruptions before they occur. 


and 
This results in linemen spending their 
time inspecting the overhead system 
and making replacements as they are 
required, rather than answering emer- 
gency calls to repair broken lines. 


Bus-OPERATING RESULTS 


The paper by Mr. Holden on bus oper- 
ation inspired considerable discussion 
and brought forth a comparison of bus 
policies in San Antonio and Houston. 
Mr. Wood said that the Austin bus line 
in Houston, charging an average fare 
of 6% cents and carrying a heavy traffic 
on a comparatively. short route, had 
earned $13,000 above interest, deprecia- 
tion and operating expenses during the 
past year, but that other routes cover- 
ing greater distances at this rate of 
fare have shown a decided loss. He 
contended that a minimum bus fare of 
10 cents is necessary to make bus oper- 
ation pay its own way on the average 
route in Houston. He described an inter- 
esting plan to furnish bus service to a 
new high-grade residence district on a 
basis where those interested in obtain- 
ing the service underwrite the opera- 
tions, but explained that one of the 
important factors in this proposed ar- 
rangement was the length of contract 
and the form of bond required to guar- 
antee the permanance of the line with- 
out danger of future loss to the com- 
pany through being forced to continue 
an unprofitable service upon discontinu- 


ance of the original guarantee contract. 
He stated that the objective in institut- 
ing bus service in Houston was to make 
this service self-supporting and to de- 
velop it as an auxiliary, preferred, de- 
luxe service in comparison to existing 
vail lines. 

Mr. Holden described the failure of 
shuttle or feeder lines in San Antonio 
and also told about a plan for using the 
bus as a high-fare express vehicle in 
connection with a real estate develop- 
ment enterprise. A general discussion 
ensued of the field for application of 
buses and also of bus operation costs. 
An interesting difference in the prac- 
tices of San Antonio and Houston rela- 
tive to the taxing of transportation ve- 
hicles was developed by this discussion. 
Speaking of the situation and the views 
held by the city and the transportation 
company in San Antonio, Mr. Holden 
said that the principle followed there 
had been to charge the bus its full esti- 
mated share of paving maintenance by 
assessing a special license fee of $5 
per seat per year, which was estimated 
as the cost of paving maintenance car- 
ried by street cars in that city. Addi- 
tional state and federal license and tax 
fees bring the total per bus to approxi- 
mately $600 per year. This high license 
cost, it was felt, would eliminate any 
question of unfair favoritism toward 
buses, and would at the same time dis- 
courage efforts of independent oper- 
ators to institute irresponsible competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Wood contrasted the difference 
in viewpoint in Houston relative to 
this subject of co-ordinating bus and 
rail service. He said that here the gen- 
eral principle followed is that of re- 
lieving the car rider as far as possible 
from unwarranted indirect taxes for 
the benefit of property owners. Con- 
sequently there is a growing sentiment 
in Houston in favor of eliminating the 
paving burden from the car rider, 
rather than loading excess special taxes 
on bus riders to bring them into the 
same situation as present car riders. 
At the same time, he explained that a 
faithful fulfillment of every reasonable 
demand for transportation service is 
the only ultimate method of insuring 
freedom from competition. 


TREADLE Doors MAKE SAVING 


Further information on the experi- 
ence of Dallas with the treadle-con- 
trolled rear-exit door was brought out 
in the discussion of Mr. Plummer’s 
paper. In answer to questions he ex- 
plained that interlocking of the rear 
door with the car control had resulted 
in a material reduction of accidents on 
the line using these cars as compared 
with records before the installation of 
the automatic rear doors. He also said 
that a saving of $36,000 per year on one 
line which has been made through one- 
man operation was made possible pri- 
marily by the use of the rear-treadle 
exit door, because one-man operation of 
this line before the development of the 
door had proved to be a failure and 
had been abandoned. 

Accident prevention became the sub- 
ject of a very lively discussion at the 
conclusion of Mr. Dixon’s paper on 
classification of accidents. There 
seemed to be some question of the prac- 
tical value of a rule of the Houston 
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Electric Company that an operator of 
a street car must always have his car 
under such control when passing a 
street intersection or other vehicle that 
he is able to come to a full stop before 
a collision can occur. Mr. Plummer 
said that careful analysis of a large 
number of both class A and B accidents 
shows them to be caused in the great 
majority of cases by man failures. He 
advocated continuous work rather than 
intermittent campaigns as the best 
method of reducing these failures 
through education and training. Mr. 
Berry described the organization and 
functions of a special board of three 
men, which has full charge of the in- 
vestigation and classification of acci- 
dents on the Fort Worth property. Mr. 
Holden said that best results had been 
obtained in San Antonio by the appoint- 
ment of a special accident investigator 
charged with the responsibility of keep- 
ing accidents to a minimum. He fa- 
vored this centralization of responsi- 
bility as more effective than any form 
of divisional organization. 

A similar ‘general discussion took 
place regarding the car of the future 
as outlined in Mr. Berry’s paper of the 
type which will be specified in 1930. 
Improved appearance, noise reduction, 
hetter lighting and better riding qual- 
ities seemed to be the qualities con- 
sidered of most importance from the 
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standpoint of meeting public demand. 
It was noticeable that there was little 
discussion of measures for reducing 
maintenance or operating costs, but that 
thought seemed to be directed toward 
measures for increasing riding through 
furnishing greater attractiveness and 
comfort, rather than in the direction of 
economy in maintenance. Mr. Holden 
presented some interesting figures to 
show how comparatively small in- 
creases in patronage would pay for 
various improvements that were con- 
sidered for cars in San Antonio. 

At the conclusion of the business ses- 
sion, W.. W. Holden, superintendent 
traction department San Antonio Public 
Service Company, was unanimously 
elected chairman of the railway section 
for the ensuing year. During the suc- 
ceeding meeting of the general ses- 
sion W. E. Wood, manager Houston 
Electric Company and chairman of the 
railway section during the past year, 
was elected president of the entire asso- 
ciation. 

Registration figures for the meeting 
reached nearly 500. In addition there 
were many guests present who did not 
register. The social program was a 
full one for both delegates and their 
ladies. This included dancing, golf and 
ecards, and also a trip on the Houston 
deep-water channel to the famous San 
Jacinto battleground. 


Serving the Public Better* 


: By J. N. SHANNAHAN 
President American Electric Railway Association 


OUTHWESTERN utility men are do- 

ing progressive, constructive work. 
One of your companies, the North- 
ern Texas Traction Company of Fort 
Worth, in 1924 won the Charles A. 
Coffin award, the highest honor that 
can come to any electric railway in the 
United States. And the achievement 
of that organization was but one of the 
many in your utility field of which the 
state may well be proud. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the local 
utility companies of the Southwest 
rank as high, collectively, as those of 
any section of the country. 

Remarks made recently at associa- 
tion headuarters in New York by one 
of your transportation leaders, Luke 
Bradley, indicate the reasons for the 
success of your transportation proper- 
ties. He said: 


_ We believe that we are local transporta- 
tion men in the fullest sense of the word. 
Our business is to provide rides. While 
the major part of our properties are com- 
posed of electric railways, we are not con- 
fining ourselves to supplying rides by them 
alone. Today we are going into the bus 
business because buses supply a_ helpful 
supplemental service. We shall continue to 
use them as requirements demand. If other 
transportation agencies are needed, we will 
add them to our service. “Give the best 
possible local transportation of all kinds, 
regardless of method,” is and will continue 
to be our motto. 


This is the far-seeing idea that local 
transportation men are adopting gen- 
erally. They are in the business of 
moving the people, and will continue 
in it. 

The method of handling passengers, 


*Abstract of address made before South- 
western Public Service Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex., May 5-8, 1925. 


however, is only one factor of the trans- 
portation business. Of even more im- 
portance to transportation and other 
utilities is the subject of good public 
relations. You men of this association 
are in the van when it comes to dealing 
with your riders. You are square 
shooters in that, as you are in other 
business dealings. The old-time long- 
horned public utility man today is as 
scarce as the old-time long-horned 
Texas steer. And the passing of the 
long-horned breed has been just as 
helpful to the utility business as it has 
been to the cattle business. Neither 
ever made much progress. The horns, 
while picturesque, never could be 
cashed in at much value. Often they 
were only in the way. 


IMPROVED PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Just as public relations have im- 
proved in the Southwest, so have they 
improved throughout the entire utility 
field. They have improved largely be- 
cause the companies have told the truth 
to their public, and the public has come 
to appreciate the service and to under- 
stand the men behind it. If you doubt 
that the utility story is being told 
broadly and effectively, look around at 
the international meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
here in Houston next week. It is esti- 
mated, I believe, that more than 
$11,000,000 is being expended annually 
by utility companies for advertising 
alone, and I am proud to say that some 
$3,000,000 of this amount is being spent 
by the local transportation companies. 

Advertising through the printed 
word, however, is only one means we 
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are using to serve our public better. 
We are trying to reach our customers 
through each employee connected with 
our industry from executive down 
through superintendents, carmen, office | 
help and all. We are trying to incul- 
cate into every one from car cleaner to 
president that our duty and pleasure is 
to provide the best possible transporta- 
tion as cheaply and effectively as pos- 
sible. 

The idea of serving the public better 
for the dual reason that it is more 
pleasant and more profitable is rapidly 
permeating our industry. No better 
proof of this can be found than in the 
recent selection of Lucius S. Storrs as 
our managing director. 

One of the reasons I was glad to 
accept your invitation to address you 
was my desire to tell you about this 
recent move on the part of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association. 
Some of us have realized that one of 
the respects in which the association 
was failing to achieve all that might 
fairly be hoped for was in not tying 
the owners of the properties into the 
active work of the association. You 
all know that in the settlement of great 
questions of policy vitally affecting the 
life of the companies there is a point 
beyond which the operating man cannot 
go. A number of these questions no 
doubt occur to you at once. So the 
executive committee directed the forma- 
tion of what is known as the advisory 
council of the association, composed 
chiefly of owners of the properties. 
This advisory council quickly realized 
that if its work were to be creative, if 
it were to function efficiently, it could 
only be by working through one man. 
This could be no man of ordinary 
ability, but one capable of carrying out 
its policies; a man of high and splendid 
abilities. As one after another of the 
members of the council set forth the 
qualities they deemed desirable or 
essential in a managing director, it 
seemed to some of us that such a man 
could not be found. But happily, he 
has been found in the person of Lucius 
Storrs. 

As president of the Connecticut Com- 
pany, one of the largest local trans- 
portation organizations in the world, he 
made an enviable record. He gave 
service with his heart, hand and mind, 
as well as by cars and buses. His 
riders showed their appreciation by 
relieving his company of unfair charges 
and by increasing their patronage. He 
never had a strike on his property. 
Nationally, long before he became man- 
aging director he worked arduously for 
every movement which came before the 
industry. In him we have a leader who 
will help us all in giving better local 
transportation. 

Through the creation of the advisory 
council of owners we can, and are, 
tying all utility associations closer to- 
gether. Their objects in general are 
alike, and in many respects identical. 
Everything is to be gained by knitting 
them more closely together. I am re- 
minded of that old saw, “In union there 
is strength.” The same elements of 
society that are found fighting one of 
these utilities at one time are found 
arrayed against another at a different 
time. They fight us piecemeal and not 
infrequently beat us. We need to band 
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together for defense, for study of our 
common problems and also for united 
action. 

In one respect, I am sorry to say, 
Texas is falling behind her sister states. 
That is in not recognizing in her stat- 
utes what is otherwise so obvious— 
that the bus is a common carrier. 
More than three-quarters of the states 
have recognized that fact in recent 
enactments and have placed buses 
under the control of the various state 
commissions. Curiously enough, as 
soon as a wildcat jitney grows up to be 
a bus and is operated on a regular 
route, then its owner ardently desires 
regulation, and the protection that 
regulation gives him from other wild- 
cat and irresponsible operators. In that 
connection, I cannot close without 
drawing your attention to a national 
situation, one in which you all can help. 
I refer to the status of interstate bus 
operations. Two months ago the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision in which it said 
that the states are without power to 
regulate such traffic. Two cases 
brought forth this dictum, one originat- 
ing in the State of Washington and the 
other in Maryland. We are told, on the 
other hand, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is without power in 
the premises, nor is there any other 
federal body in which such power 
resides. And so the carriers, steam, 
as well as electric, find themselves 
being taxed to build and maintain high- 
ways over which this interstate bus 
traffic is eating out the very vitals of 
the carriers themselves. 

There is now being drafted, under Mr. 
Storrs’ direction, a bill to remedy this 
impossible situation; a measure fair 
alike to the public, to the bus operators 
and to the older carriers. In drawing 
the bill he has sought and obtained the 
co-operation of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, the Short 


Lines Association, the National Electric 
Light Association and the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. Now, here is where 
you all can help. When this bill is 
ready for presentation, a copy will be 
sent to each one of you. It is our hope 
and desire that you make it your busi- 
ness to see your own Congressman (and 


any others you know) and convince 
him, before he returns for the next ses- 
sion of Congress, of the fairness of this 
bill, and the desirability, aye, the neces- 
sity, of promptly enacting it into law. 
Gentlemen, we ask your good offices in 
this matter. You can do vastly more 
with Congressmen at home than you 
can in Washington. 


Current-Collecting Devices* 
By L. E. DELF} AND G. F. TONGUEE 


;Hlectrical Engineer Northern Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth 
tAssistant Engineer Dallas Railway, Dallas, Tex. 


ERY little data have been obtained 

on the relative costs between the 
use of trolley wheels and sliding con- 
tact. The information available indi- 
cates, however, that the cost of shoes 
is considerably greater than the cost 
of wheel operation. It is quite possible 
that some of the costs for wheel opera- 
tion do not represent actual conditions 
inasmuch as the 1924 report of the 
American Electric Railway Engineering 
Association committee on equipment 
indicates that wheel costs per thousand 
car-miles range all the way from 2 
cents to 33 cents. Very few properties 
maintain an accounting system whereby 


they can accurately segregate cost of 


current - collecting devices. Opinion 
seems to be quite evenly divided as to 
the effect of the sliding contact on the 
cost of maintaining the overhead wire 
system and the trolley poles and bases, 
although experience seems to indicate 
that the wear on unlubricated trolley 
wire is greater when the sliding contact 
is used. 

At the midyear meeting of the Main- 
tenance of Way Section of the South- 
western Public Service Association 
held in Fort Worth on Feb. 4, 1925, the 


*Abstract of report presented before rail- 
way division, Southwestern Public Service 


Association, Houston, Tex., May 5-8, 1925. 


COMPARISON OF TROLLEY WHEELS AND SLIDES IN FORT WORTH, 1919-1924 


1. Mileage of Trolley Wheels and Slides: 


City Division 1919 1920 
Trolley wheels ........ 4,656 7,085 
eprolley Slides, <\..5 cs. .<J0.6 a A owen 
Interurban Division 

Trolley wheels ........ 5,195 


City Division 


Trolley wheels ........ $0.324 $0.236 
Mrolley slides’ WW. sis. « Shak ae 
Interurban Division . 

Trolley wheels ....... $0.615 


$0.312 


Trolley slides 


1921 1922 1923 1924 
6,445 4,343 re Sas 
Pe Bic, 1,844 6,661 6,308 
1,754 sees meee Aree 
1,247 1,651 2,311 2,972 
Car-Miles: 
$0.449 $0.306 Behe ee 
ehareie 0.228 $0.237 $0.239 
$0.896 Evaie Gs aces Serie 
1.639 $1.070 $0.709 $0.507 


8. Cost of Trolley Wheels and Slides as Whole Including Harp and Fittings) per 


1,000 Car-Miles. 
Both Divisions 
Trolley wheels 
Trolley slides 


Sc oedgae $0.848 $0.960 


$0.861 


$0.144 nats 
4.00 1.160 $0.868 


$0,928 


4. Total Cost of Car Bquipment Material (Trolley Pole, Harp, Wheel or Slide, Rope 
and Fittings) and Cost of Line Material (Trolley Wire, Ears and Splicers): 


GarsmMilosigis ih sres.iavs ore 8,029,243 9,044,829 
Car equipment ........ $6,723 $6,735 
Hine’ material .. ws... 16,653 22,440 


5. Trolley Breaks and Wire Strung. 
City and Interurban Divisions 
Ni 


CTEY DEAS iki niee sony ove ° No 

TIES: DV OAKS eG cessasa States Data Data 

Wire strang,) £to..0.si8% 117,584 133,622 
3. Cost of Trolley Wheel and Slide: 

Wheel. only’ Soets ca set tee ae $1.39 

Par proniveay 22 ish. « cidelanis ots 1.69 

PDT CAT) SS) ele ess coh see cinders tancusnial ence -92 
POTATE seit obese sees sos) de lovetere $4.00 


8,782,208 8,422,863 8,485,715 8,671,596 
6,545 $5,409 $4,107 $3,530 
17,283 8,566 6,159 6,153 
313 178 73 47 

45 13 5 2 
127,332 67,394 63,870 40,217 
SHINS FENCON es ie 3 ns a a ay $1.50 
PUTTS yay cvegcieitp ance (Gneie elena: Nee a Leh dg 
RECITES EM Me Sanete cigs Ps 'custei ass 1.28 
POU att: Rie ot evens. chee as. ok $4.55 


authors were appointed a committee 
to secure information on various de- 
vices for trolley current collecting with 
special consideration to a comparison 
between trolley wheels and sliding con- 
tact devices. 

In view of the very little informa- 
tion available on the subject of com- 
parative results between the use of 
trolley wheels and sliding contact de- 
vices, the Northern Texas Traction 
Company of Fort Worth has compiled 
some data covering a period of six 
years. During 1922 this property dis- 
carded the use of wheels entirely on 
both the interurban and city divisions 
and adopted the Miller trolley shoe. 

As the following tabulations will in- 
dicate, 1922 covered a period during 
which the change from wheels to shoes 
was made, and both wheels and slides 
were operated during this year. This 
property has approximately 173 miles 
of trolley wire and operates a total of 
approximately 8,600,000 car-miles per 
year. The following tabulations have 
been arranged so that wheel and slide 
operation are readily comparable. 

The above figures indicate that the 
mileage obtained from the slide con- 
tact on the city division is approxi- 
mately the same as that obtained from 
wheels. The same holds substantially 
true for operation on interurban trains. 
The city division has effected an appre- 
ciable saving in the cost of trolley 
wheels and slides during the period of 
slide operation. The cost on the inter- 
urban division has remained substanti- 
ally the same. 

A method of building up wornout 
slides has now been perfected, so that 
the cost figures shown above should 
be greatly reduced during the coming 
year. A new slide costs $1.50. By 
building up old slides with electric are 
welding and grinding the contact sur- 
face the cost of replacement slides is 
now running 16 cents per slide. Item 
No. 4 shows up quite clearly the 
total saving that has been made on 
this property by the adoption of slide 
contacts and item No. 5 shows the 
tremendous reduction in trolley breaks 
brought about in the past four years. 

It has been found that the trolley 
shoe clings to the wire very much 
better than does the wheel, even when 
passing* through the large amount of 
special work that is found on the city 
division. The drumming noise on the 
roof of the car has been practically 
eliminated by the use of the slide. 
This property does not use sleet cut- 
ters, and during a recent severe sleet 
storm, which tied up a number of lines 
in this territory, service was main- 
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tained without interruption except for 
one burn down which tied up service 
for about an hour. 

Comparing the operation of the years 
1919 and 1920, during which wheels 
were used exclusively, and 1923 and 
1924, during which slides were used 
entirely, the cost of trolley poles was 
reduced from an average of $771 per 
year to $282 per year, or a decrease 
of 64 per cent. The cost of trolley rope 
was decreased from an average of 
$1,566 per year to $611 per year, or a 
decrease of 61 per cent. The quantity 
of trolley wire used for maintenance 
purposes was decreased from 125,603 
feet per year to 52,044 feet per year, 
or 59 per cent. The above figures in- 
clude both city and interurban divi- 
sions. 

It was found that the slide could not 
be operated satisfactorily on the grade 
of trolley wire on this property with- 
out lubrication of wire, and conse- 
quently a system of periodic greasing 
once every month was inaugurated. 
The cost of this greasing has averaged 
$2.12 per mile per year, which is a 
very nominal amount compared to the 
savings effected. 

Trouble reports, due to frogs throw- 
ing trolleys and dewirements in gen- 
eral, have decreased materially, and 
both city and interurban trainmen are 
very enthusiastic boosters for the trol- 
ley slide. 


The Street Car of 1930* 


By V. W. BERRY 
General Superintendent Northern Texas 
Traction Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 
*¢4930 MODEL CARS” will vary in 
size according to service require- 
ments. In the smaller cities and on 
light traffic lines in the larger cities 
weights and seating capacities which 
will permit frequent headways and low 
operating costs will be universally used. 
In medium size cities and for the greater 
part of the service in the larger cities 
cars of greater weight and capacity wil: 
be extensively used. On some of the 
heaviest traffic lines in the larger cities 
multiple-unit trains of two or more cars 
each will be used. The use of the vari- 
ous sizes will depend upon service re- 
quirements in the different cities and 
localities, and there will be no specific 
standard size of street car in 1930. 
Appearance and attractiveness are 
recognized to be of great importance in 
merchandising. In general, the exterior 
appearance of the 1930 model street car 
will not differ materially from the pres- 
ent type, except that square corners 
will be rounded off and the appearance 
will be further improved by painting 
with brighter and more attractive col- 
ors. The result of effort along these 
lines will be to produce a car more 
attractive and pleasing to the eye. The 
interiors of present cars offer an oppor- 
tunity for decided improvement. The 
rough floor, exposed valves, control, ap- 
paratus and pipes, inefficient and un- 
attractive methods of illumination and 
the many unsightly corners and angles 
contribute to a condition not at all 
attractive. 
Improved riding qualities will be a 
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feature of the 1930 model street car. 
One has but to take a ride on a 1900 
model longitudinal-seat car, operated at 
a speed to meet present schedule re- 
quirements, to realize that much prog- 
ress has already been made. Further 
development in this direction is even 
now actively under way. 

Until recent years, little attention 
was paid to the noise made by street 
cars, but the comparison furnished by 
the automobile is directing attention to 
this factor in increasing degree. There 
are many things that contribute to the 
noise of car operation. Some of these 
sounds are of minor importance at their 
source, but are amplified by the sound- 
ing board effect of the car body and 
other parts of the equipment until they 
become very objectionable. Operating 
on a surface of smooth steel rails, it 
appears quite possible to reduce materi- 
ally, if not entirely eliminate, all of the 
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objectionable noises of the street car. 
Scientific study of the causes will result 
in elimination of the noise at its source, 
or will so damp it that it will not be 
objectionable. 

Cost of operation will not be materi- 
ally reduced by the use of the 1930 
model street car. The added expense of 
providing the many improvements to 
the car, so necessary from the stand- 
point of merchandising, will effect econ- 
omies resulting from the further use of 
light-weight cars. This will be accom- 
plished by the use of better materials in 
construction. Thus reduced weight and 
scientific application of proper sized 
units. to a particular service will just 
about offset the added expense occa- 
sioned by improvements in the cars. 
These improvements will make the 
street car continue to render a local 
transportation service superior to that 
of any other public vehicle. 


Labor-Saving Equipment in Trackwork’ 
By E. S. Meyers 


Superintendent of Roadway New Orleans Public Service, Ine., New Orleans, La. 


E HAVE been and are using con- 
tinuously in New Orleans four 
side dump trains and one center dump 


‘train, each train consisting of a motor 


car and trailer; the capacity of each 
ear is 20 cu.yd. or 40 cu.yd. per train. 
The trains are used on both construc- 


.tion and maintenance jobs for hauling 


sand, gravel, slag, ties and excavated 
material. 

The center dumps are more econom- 
ical than the side dumps when opera- 
tions are confined to single track, as 
they discharge and scatter material 
directly in the track, whereas with side 
dumps, the material would have to be 
shoveled into the track at additional 
cost. On double track ballast is de- 
posited in the track by either the center 
dump operating over the track requir- 
ing material, or by the side dumps dis- 
charging from the opposite track di- 
rectly into the track requiring the 
material. The side dumps are used to 
advantage in hauling sand and gravel 
and distributing it on jobs when street 
paving is in progress and where tracks 
are to be built of concrete construction. 
Besides a saving in the actual material 
and hauling charge, there is a resultant 
economy in concreting due to the fact 
that there is less hauling distance to 
the mixer. 

During 1924 our company built 8.5 
miles of concrete track construction and 
reconstructed 26.6 miles of track, using 
slag as ballast. 

We recently performed some work 
that permitted a good comparison be- 
tween the cost of placing material in 
the track with a flat car and a Differ- 
ential train. The figures are based on 
a 54-mile haul and an average day’s 
work, the same crew required for either 
the flat or the Differential. The crew 
worked ten hours at a total cost of 
$11.10. 

The flat car train consisted of one 
small motor car and a 15-cu.yd. flat 
ear. Unloading took nine men twenty 
minutes, or a total of three man-hours. 
at 30 cents per hour. This was 90 
cents for unloading labor. The total 
material hauled in a day was three 


loads or 45 cu.yd. This made the cost 
of unloading 6 cents per yard. To this 
was added the cost of the train crew 
($11.10 + 45) or 25 cents per yard, 
making a total of 31 cents per cubic 
yard handled. 

The Differential motor and trailer 
had a capacity of 20 cu.yd. each and 
also made three trips a day, hauling 
120 cu.yd. The material was unloaded 
directly into the trench, the only labor 
being that of the train crew, $11.10. 
Thus the cost per cubic yard was 
$11.10 divided by 120, or 9 cents per 
cubic yard. This indicates a direct sav- 
ing of 22 cents per cubic yard handled. 

Summing up the quantities handled 
in 1924, exclusive of excavated mate- 
rial, the total saving would be: 46,799 
cu.yd. at 22 cents, $10,295.78. In addi- 
tion a saving of $9,000 was made in 
the cost of handling excavated material 
which is sold for filling purposes and 
which costs about 15 cents per cubic 
yard to unload from flat cars. ; 

For excavating construction jobs, we 
use a 53-cu.yd. Marion electric shovel, 
mounted on a caterpillar tractor. When 
the machine is not in use for excavat- 
ing, we replace the shovel with a clam- 
shell bucket and use it for handling 
special work, slag and unloading heavy 
material. The weight of this machine 
is approximately 60,000 lb., and we 
transport it from place to place on a 
large Freuhauf trailer. 

On a recent excavation job due to a 
change in street grade, which involved 
moving approximately 16,000 cu.yd. of 
material, the labor cost of operating 
the machine was as follows: 

One operator, ten hours at 80 cents....$ 8 


Four laborers moving mats, ten hours at 
30 cents 


i i cre acy 2 


Totalecost mantGday ies a: wrceies sic s See $20 


The largest run made was in a 
stretch 485 ft. long by 10 ft. wide by 
3.5 ft. deep, in which 646 cu.yd. of 
material was removed at a cost of 2.9 
cents per cubic yard. The average cost 
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of digging the material and placing it 
alongside the track was 4 cents per 
cubic yard. The cost of removing 
about 200 ft. of the same trench by 
hand cost us 60 cents per cubic yard, 
so that the saving made by the machine 
on this one job was $8,960. 

We also have a Haiss loader, which, 
although designed primarily to handle 
loose material, has proved very satis- 
factory for digging out trenches where 
the material is dry and mixed with 
shell such as we find in our old road- 
beds. We also use this machine to 
good advantage, removing dirt exca- 
vated by hand and piled alongside the 
trench, loading directly on to our Differ- 
ential cars at a cost of 8 cents per 
cubic yard. 

A Barber-Greene conveyor mounted 
on rubber-tired wheels is used in con- 
nection with the Haiss. The city is 
always desirous of getting the filling 
from our tracks to top unimproved 
streets. Frequently arrangements are 
made whereby they drive alongside our 
conveyor and the material is discharged 
directly into their carts, thereby saving 
us the cost of extra handling. 

As the bearing power of the soil in 
New Orleans is very weak, we find it 
necessary to place concrete slabs under 
the tracks at all paved intersections. 
For this purpose we purchased a 7-L 
Jaeger tilting drum concrete mixer 
with loader, operated by electric motor 
and mounted it on an electric truck. 
The capacity of the mixer is 7 cu.ft. 
of mixed concrete. The machine is 
operated directly alongside the trench 
depositing its material right in place, 
thus saving a hauling charge. The 
working capacity of the machine is 
approximately 125 cu.yd. per day, based 
on a 1:2:4, one-minute mix. 

The following is the cost of labor 
per cubic yard of concrete in place on 
a job 112 ft. long: 


Material haul to mixture. ... 000.008 100 ft. 


MAGNONS yan! acho tate a ge aT ala sha ers 1 minute 
Time required to mix 25 cu.yd...... 2 hours 
Labor 20 men, two hours at 30 cents....$12 
PEOMereter i set. s ae. rei tiechen < 25 cu.yd. 
Labor cost mixing and placing con- 
crete $12 + 25 cubic yards=—...... $0.48 


We have three oxyacetylene motor- 
' cycle outfits for general cutting. The 
tanks are mounted on a specially de- 
signed side car, which in turn is welded 
to the motorcycle, comprising a com- 
pact outfit. These machines are equipped 
with 100 ft. of hose, each torch having 
a complete set of cutting and burning 
tips so that it can cut rails, bolts, 
and burn holes as desired. 

When reconstructing track we cut 
the old rail up in 10-ft. lengths. The tie 
rods are also cut and sold to the junk 
dealer. The cutters are invaluable when 
large special work changes are required. 

We have recently conducted some 
tests to show the effect on the steel 
due to burning holes with the torch. 
We find that the metal is affected for 
a distance of only % in. from the hole, 
and that only a thin crystallization 
film is observed at the hole surface. 
Our conclusion is that burning does not 
impair the strength of the metal. 


WELDING,.GRINDING AND BONDING 
OUTFITS 


In the early part of 1921, out of a 
total of 210 miles of track, 55 miles 


was in paved streets, 64 mi'es in un- 
paved streets and 191 miles in neutral 
or reserved strip. The track in the 
neutral ground was generally of tee 
rail construction and in paved and 
unpaved streets of various 9-in. trilby 
and tram rail sections, all joints being 
of bolted construction. A large per- 
centage of this track was in a deplor- 
able condition, due to loose bolts and 
worn joint places which required ever- 
lasting attention. 

Our company decided on a broad pro- 
gram of seam welding these joints. To 
carry on this work and for subsequent 
welding operations, we have the fol- 
lowing equipment: 

Type WW RWB dynamotors. 

Type B RWB dynamotor. 

G. E. motor-generator set. 

Wilson O-B bonding dynamotor. 
Oxyacetylene cutting outfits, 
Universal rotary grinders. 
Reciprocating grinder. : 
Small portable electric hand grinder. 


Large self-propelled Goldschmidt 
grinder. 


Four of the Type WW RWB dyna- 
motors are each mounted on a Graham- 
Dodge truck, one on an electric and 
three of them on 1-ton Ford trucks. 
Each truck has a specially designed 
body to carry the welding machine, and 
all the supplies and equipment. The 
O-B Wilson bonding machine _ is 
mounted on an all welded side-car at- 
tached to a motorcycle. This outfit is 
also used as an emergency welding out- 
fit. The G. E. motor-generator set, the 
type B RWB dynamotor, the three cut- 
ting outfits, the small portable electric 
hand grinder and the Goldschmidt 
grinder are part of the welding shop 
outfit. ; 

Our portable welding machines are 
used on all new construction jobs where 
seam-welded joints are used, also for 
the purpose of reclaiming crossings, 
frogs, switches and mates by making 
them flange-bearing with manganese. 
In the last 24 years we have welded 
more than 50 manganese switch points, 
and to date have not had a single 
failure. 

We have reclaimed crossings that 
would have been replaced, before we 
installed this equipment. In the repair 
of hard center manganese work, we 
have been called on to repair cross- 
ings having the old style hard center 
with stirrup plates that are held in 
place by keys. Where the stirrups have 
broken off we use the oxyacetylene 
torch to cut out the broken part. The 
blacksmith makes new ones which we 
weld in with manganese electrode. By 
the manganese process we make the 
crossings flange-bearing and practically 
noiseless. 

On mates of the manganese insert 
type, where it is difficult to remove the 
insert, and where part of this insert 
has failed, we have reclaimed the mates 
by cutting the broken part out with the 
oxyacetylene torch, and then welding in 
a low carbon base to the form of the 
original piece. This is covered with 
one layer of manganese steel, after 
which it is ground with the rotary 
grinders. ’ 

Besides welding trackwork, we weld 
in our shop all kinds of castings, steel, 
cast iron and non-ferrous metals, in- 
cluding truck frames, bolsters, axles 
built up, armature shafts, etc. 


HH ence prio 


For use with pneumatic tie tampers 
as well as for breaking concrete, we 
have two portable units. One unit is 
an Ingersoll-Rand belt-driven compres- 
sor and the other a direct-connected 
Westinghouse compressor. Both ma- 
chines are 110 cu.ft. capacity, operat- 
ing either four tampers or two concrete 
breakers each. The machines are 
mounted on electric trucks which were 
rebuilt at small expense for this pur- 
pose. The use of portable machines is 
advantageous as we can run around 
the city from one job to another with- 
out loss of much time. The operator 
of the truck has charge of the tamp- 
ing gang of four men. All tamping is 
under his supervision. 

We have recently purchased and are 
using a Jackson electric tie tamper for 
maintenance work. This tamper is 
giving satisfactory results so far and 
is operating with the same labor and 
at approximately the same cost as the 
pneumatic tampers. However, we do 
not get as good a job with the Jackson 
as we do with the pneumatics. With 
the exception of rough surfacing of the 
track, these machines have eliminated 
all hand tamping. 


Treadle Car Operation” 


By GEorGE I. PLUMMER 
Superintendent of Traffic Dallas Railway, 
Dallas, Tex. 

N DISCUSSING the rear door 

treadle car I must necessarily refer 
to our experience in Dallas, since Dal- 
las was the pioneer in the construction 
and operation of this type of car. 

The construction of the new type 
automatic rear-exit equipment was the 
result of careful study and application 
of our experience to the operation of 
one-man cars. Service conditions were 
critically analyzed to devise means 
whereby the car could be loaded and 
unloaded quickly in all kinds of traffic. 
We sought to avoid the difficulty of 
slowing down traffic by waiting for 
slow moving negro passengers to leave 
the car. Our method of traffic control 
by means of synchronized semaphores 
made it necessary to have quick stop 
and get-away features. In heavy traffic 
the services of outside fare collectors 
and loaders was necessary. In the 
light of all these requirements our traf- 
fic department, in co-operation with 
engineers of the National Pneumatic 
Company, finally developed a type of 
mechanism and method of operation 
that seem to be highly satisfactory. 

The car immediately met with favor 
on the line, where previously a single- 
door one-man car had been operated, 
but was removed on account of public 
disfavor. This line serves the most ex- 
clusive residence districts in the city 
of Dallas. All of these high-class 
homes have numerous negro servants 
and the race problem was, therefore, 
present. We found that the negroes 
were very quick to adapt themselves 
to the change, thus completely solving 
that particular problem. 

During the rush hours this rear 
treadle door is operated from the out- 
side by street collectors for loading. 
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This permits a maximum load to board 
the car quickly. The result has been 
that the earning capacity of this car 
has been about the same as the two- 
man cars previously operated on the 
line, with the same schedule and head- 
way, except slightly increased headway 
during the rush hours made necessary 
on account of increased riding brought 
about on account of popularity of 
the car. 

When it became necessary to sub- 
stitute two-man cars, with longitudinal 
seats, a protest was immediately lodged 
with the city officials—the people claim- 
ing that they were entitled to the newer 
type of car on that line all the time. 
These were the same people that pre- 
viously had objected to, and caused the 
removal of the: small one-man cars from 
their line. 

While the first twenty cars were 
built on permit of the city officials, who 
were very careful to prevent any pub- 
licity prior to the completion of the 
cars, the result of their operation has 
been such that they have unhesitatingly 
granted permission for as many addi- 
tional cars as the company desires to 
equip. The cars have met with uni- 
versal satisfaction, have eliminated 
complaint on account of negro prob- 
lems, uncomfortable jerking of car and 
aisle congestion, with the economies 
possible in one-man operation. In our 
candid opinion they have solved the 
problem of one-man car operation on 
properties in the larger cities on 
heavily traveled lines, particularly in 
the South. We feel that this car can 
be used on any city lines, regardless of 
the amount of traffic, with approxi- 
mately the same number of cars as 
would be necessary with two-man opera- 
tion and at approximately the same 
schedule speed. 


Management and Operation 
Advisory Board 


EVIEW of the work accomplished 

to date was the principal matter 
under discussion at a meeting of the ad- 
visory board of the management and 
operation committee of the American 
Association, held May 9 at association 
headquarters, New York. Up to date 
69 field reports and 221 detail reports 
have been received. District 2 is in 
the lead in the number submitted. In 
order to get all of the material in suffi- 
ciently early to formulate the annual 
report of the committee, it was pro- 
posed to send out a letter to all mem- 
bers of the committee requesting their 
co-operation. 

For the annual report of the com- 
mittee, it was proposed to have seven 
district reports combining the city and 
interurban work and to have an eighth 
report from Canada. It was considered 
advisable to publish articles in Aera 
and technical magazines previous to the 
convention if the matter justifies it. 

It was decided that such material as 
is received and is considered worth 
while be published in a handbook. The 
recommendation of the advisory board 
is that the handbook be published in 
permanent form, uniform in size and 
style with the Association Proceedings 
and the Engineering Manual. 

Regarding the use of a booth at the 
Atlantic City convention next fall to 
hold exhibits of operating companies, 


it was considered inadvisable to request 
companies to exhibit material illustrat- 
ing poor maintenance methods. 

A letter received from W. H. Boyce 
was read. This was to the effect that 
the attention of the industry should be 
brought to the desirability or necessity 
of good housekeeping, particularly 


about shops, carhouses and yards-. The 
letter was commended by the advisory 
board. 

Members present were: R. F. Carbutt, 
New York, vice-chairman; R. B. 
Stearns, Boston; R. W. Emerson, Cleve- 
land; W. H. Boyce, Pittsburgh, and 
Samuel Riddle, Louisville. 


American Association News 


Heavy Traction 


UBJECTS proposed for inclusion in 

the annual report were discussed at 
a meeting of the heavy traction com- 
mittee of the Engineering Association, 
held at association headquarters, New 
York, on May 8. Those present were: 
J. C. Davidson, chairman; A. H. Arm- 
strong, H. F. Brown, Morris Buck, A. 
H. Candee, representing H. W. Cope; 
A. H. Daus, J. T. Hamilton, Norman 
Litchfield, Mr. Wilkins, representing L. 
S. Wells, and G. C. Hecker, special engi- 
neer. 

Protective coatings for iron and steel 
were the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. Mr. Hecker reported that a sec- 
tional committee of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee has been 
formed to take up the subject of stand- 
ardizing zine coatings. It was felt by 
the heavy traction committee that the 
subject of protection against corrosion 
of metals used in electric railway serv- 
ice be given consideration, in addition 
to the subject of zinc coatings. It was 
proposed that the committee on sub- 
jects of the Engineering Association 
assign this topic to a special committee 
next year. 

Mr. Brown stated that the bibliog- 
raphy of heavy electric traction has 
been completed and turned over to the 
secretary of the association. A motion 
was passed to determine the cost of 
keeping the bibliography up to date 
each year. The secretary was requested 
to obtain from the Association printer 
an estimate of cost of publication in 
bound form in an addition of 500 or of 
1,000 copies. It was proposed that he 
take up with other associations inter- 
ested the publication of the bibliog- 
raphy. In this way it was felt that 
the cost could be shared by a larger 
number of persons so that it would not 
be burdensome. 

Mr. Armstrong presented a tentative 
report for the sub-committee on branch 
line electrification and_ self-propelled 
cars. This report was accepted, sub- 
ject to comments of the committee 
members. 

A preliminary report on the subject 
of articulated trains was presented by 
Mr. Daus. This was received as a re- 
port of progress. 


Bibliography on Heavy Traction 
Now Ready 


ONTAINING a selected list of ref- 

erences on all subjects connected 
with heavy electric traction and rail- 
road electrification, a new bibliography 
has just been prepared by the heavy 
traction committee of the Engineering 
Association. References are included 


from nineteen English-speaking papers 
and ten foreign-language papers. All 
of the entries are made by years and 
are cross-indexed so that reference can 
be made in a number of ways. Each 
periodical is given a reference number, 
so that it is easy to locate all articles 
that have appeared in one publication. 
There is a cross-index by authors, an- 
other by companies and localities, and 
a third by subjects. Thus the engineer 
who is interested in research from any 
particular angle will have no difficulty 
in locating practically every article 
published on the subject. 

At present, the bibliography is in 
manuscript form and is on file at the 
office of the secretary, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. It is available 
for inspection by any one interested 
Plans are now being made for publica- 
tion in permanent form. 

Revision of the bibliography will be 
made each year. The arrangement is 
such that articles appearing in succes- 
sive years will be grouped together, so 
that such additions will be easy to 
make. Plans are now being prepared 
for carrying out this annual extension 
of the bibliography, so that it will al- 
ways be up to date. 


Buildings and Structures 


EVERAL subjects for inclusion in 

the annual report were reviewed at 
a meeting of the committee on build- 
ings and structures held at association 
headquarters, May 7. Those present 
were W. F. Graves, chairman; F. H. 
Miller, sponsor; J. D. Kent and H. R. 
Stamm. 

In considering existing standards, the 
committee decided that the miscel- 
laneous methods and practices regarding 
design of small bridges, culverts and 
trestles should be changed to conform 
with recommendations of the bureau of 
simplified practice of the United States 
Department of Commerce. The sub- 
ject of design of buildings for storage 
and maintenance of buses and that of 
bus terminal design have been com- 
bined and will be reported on together. 
A large number of plans and photo- 
graphs of recent constructions were 
gone over and decisions were made as 
to whieh; of these should be incorpo- 
rated in the report. 

The subject of terminals for buses 
has been divided into those for city and 
those for interurban operation. City 
terminals have been further subdivided 
into buildings leased and rearranged 
for a small number of buses without 
storage; terminals with facilities for 
simple repairs; terminals with garages 
combined, and bus terminals without 
garages. 


Interurban terminals were 
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subdivided into bus terminals proper 
and combined electric railway and bus 
terminals. 

Desirable features of terminal design 
were decided upon, such as location, 
width and distance between loading 
platforms, housing area, height from 
top of finished floor to lower chord of 
truss, material, equipment, heating, 
lighting, ventilation, fire protection, oil 
and gasoline storage. 

In reporting on the various designs, 
statements will be incorporated to show 
outstanding features. A compilation 
_ has also been arranged of the salient 
_ features of a large number of bus 
garages. This will be included in the 
report. 

Carhouse and car shop standards 
were considered. The question of 
modification of the specification for car- 
house wiring was left open, awaiting a 
decision from the special committee 
which is studying this subject. 


Manufacturers’ Night at the 
Metropolitan Section 

ERIOUS business and _ burlesque 

were intermixed at the meeting of 


the Metropolitan Section of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association held 


May 8 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York. The topic of the 
evening was “Boost the Railways.” 
The meeting was in charge of manu- 
facturer members. Carl Beck of the 
Westinghouse Companies acted as 
chairman and Jerry Stanton of the 
Ohio Brass Company acted as secre- 
tary. 

The session opened with the principal 
business of the evening, an address by 
Lucius 8S. Storrs, managing director of 
the association. Mr. Storrs’ address is 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 
Following the address, humorous re- 
ports were read by the acting secretary 
and other manufacturer members 
representing the various officers and 
committee members. Harry Vander- 
veer, National Pneumatic Company, de- 
livered a paper which consisted prin- 
cipally of its title, and L. T. Carter, 
General Electric Company, gave an 
extemporaneous speech without a sub- 
ject. 

Following this phase of the program, 
an entertainment was given by Joseph 
Dunninger, who mystified the audience 
with several clever mind-reading demon- 
strations. Other entertainment was 
furnished by the Peddlers’ Troubadors. 
Following the meeting a buffet lunch 
was served. 


The Electric Railway—An Indispensable 


Service® 


The New Managing Director of the Association Points Out That the 
Electric Railway Is Responsible for the American City of Today, 
and That the Continuance of Urban Prosperity Depends on It 


By Lucius S. Storrs 
Managing Director American Electric Railway Association 


E ALL represent one of the 

greatest if not the greatest in- 
dustry in America. With but a single 
exception all of the 288 cities of the 
United States having a population of 
25,000 or more are served by an elec- 
tric railway. Some of them are a little 
frayed around the edges, but they are 
serving the people, however. There are 
44,000 miles of electric railway tracks. 
Some people said a part of that was 
going to be ripped up, but it was a 
very small part. There are 100,000 
electric cars operating over those 
tracks and 300,000 people are em- 
ployed in this most useful service, re- 
ceiving a gross annual payroll of 
$450,000,000. 

The value of this electric railway 
plant constitutes 2 per cent of the 
national wealth, or $5,624,000,000. 

Last year the electric railways car- 
ried a total of 16,000,000,000 passen- 
gers, or 140 rides for each inhabitant 
of the United States. Our steam rail- 
roads are vital to our country, but they 
carry per annum less than one-tenth as 
many passengers as are carried by the 
electric railways, and last year all of 
the steam railroads in America carried 
100,000,000 passengers less than were 
carried on the surface lines of the City 
of New York. 

The growth of the American cities 


*Abstract of an address before the Metro- 
polar: Section, A.E.R.A., New York, May 


has been made possible largely, if not 
solely, by the expansion of the elec- 
tric railroads. Due to the enthusiasm 
of the executives in the early days of 
the electric railroad, the electric rail 
lines have not been confined, as they 
are quite generally in European cities, 
to the built-up sections of the cities. 
We would then have had, in this coun- 
try as abroad, a reproduction of the 
congestion of the population within 
limited areas instead of the growth of 
residential districts throughout large 
areas. 

In 1890, when the electric railway 
industry was just beginning, the popu- 
lation of the United States was about 
63,000,000. Today our population is 
nearly double that. The last national 
census showed that half of the total 
population is in the cities and towns 
of 8,000 inhabitants or more. As late 
as 1900 only one-third of the total 
population was urban. The next cen- 
sus will show the rural population to 
be considerably less than half, I am 
sure, for the trend toward the city has 
not stopped. 

The cause of the growth of the cities 
and large towns lies in the tremendous 
industrial development of the nation. 
Wherever there is a good manufactur- 
ing site, with good transportation facili- 
ties, there has been built up a thriving 
city or town. No city can grow and 
expand if there is not good transpor- 
tation service. This service has been 


supplied by the electric street railway. 

What are the outstanding induce- 
ments the people of a community make, 
even today, to a prospective industry? 
Are they not something like this: “We 
have a fine street car system, a fine 
location for your plant, good freight 
facilities, good power supply, nearness 
to your source of raw materials and 
accessibility to your markets, contented 
inhabitants and a good supply of the 
kind of labor you need.” 


Car LINES HAvE MADE PROSPERITY 


The electric railways have not only 
made it possible for manufacturers to 
do business profitably, but they have 
opened up vast tracts for residential 
purposes, they have increased the value 
of the entire community, created mar- 
kets for the merchants, the farmers, 
the lumber dealers, the department 
stores, for everybody. Sometimes the 
business these trolley lines did returned 
them a profit, but in many cases the 
investment that made profits for others 
was a losing one to the railway in- 
vestors. 

Of the 43,000 miles of electric rail- 
ways in the United States, 26,000 are 
in the cities and towns of 8,000 and 
more, and 17,000 are through rural dis- 
tricts. They are not decrepit lines. 
They are not “busted.” They are serv- 
ing the cities and towns day in and 
day out for nominal returns. 

We all know that there are many 
lines that are not paying ventures, but 
the reason is not that the services the 
lines render are not necessary ones. 
The reason is that the electric railways 
have been fair prey for every dema- 
gogue who cared to attack them, pre- 
venting them from getting fair and 
just consideration from the public. The 
franchises under which they operate, 
subject to complete public control as to 
rates of fare and quality of service, 
have been declared by the demagogue 
to be “million dollar grabs,’ whereas, 
in fact, they have been nothing more 
than permits to render the public a 
vitally necessary service for a mere 
pittance. 

The public has been deluded by this 
kind of talk, and only during the last 
year or two has it begun to awaken to 
the fact that such attacks are more 
damaging to the community than they 
are to the railways, although we know 
very well that they have been tremen- 
dously damaging to us. The dema- 
gogue talks about “protecting the 
people” against “the interests,” and 
the pity of it is that “the people” for 
a time take the demagogue seriously. 
The demagogue shouts for public 
ownership, the “5-cent fare’ and the 
destruction of the investment that has 
made possible the creation of the great 
cities of this country, whereas, in fact, 
all that he seeks is the perpetuation 
of himself and his followers in public 
office. 

If he could put his program through, 
he would make every job on the system 
a political one. Efficiency would count 
for nothing—the losses would be ab- 
sorbed by the taxpayers. But there 
are signs that the people are getting 
on to the demagogue. A game of that 
kind can be played only so long. The 
public demands service, and when the 
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demagogue doesn’t give it, when he 
gives only denunciation and vitupera- 
tion, the people size him up for what 
he is, and sooner or later rid them- 
selves of him. ; 

In a city like New York, where poli- 
tics continually beclouds economies, the 
services which the electric railways 
have rendered, are rendering and must 
render in the future are not always 
recognized nor appreciated. Yet, were 
it not for the rapid transit system 
which has been developed here, New 
York could not be the great metropolis 
that it is. The electric railways have 
built up this city just as they have 
built up all the great cities, and for 
that matter the small cities in America. 
I challenge any one to name one pros- 
perous, thriving, progressive commu- 
nity that did not win its prosperity and 
wealth and assure its future through 
the services of its local electric railway 
company. 

It is not so many years since the 
first skyscraper was built in lower 
Manhattan. Today there are hundreds 
of them to which every morning, and 
from which every afternoon, there are 
carried millions of human beings. As 
you know, they come from the Bronx, 
from Westchester, from Queens, from 


New Jersey, in électric trains and elec-~ 


tric surface cars. Were anything to 
stop the services which the electric 
railways render, this great city would 
quickly be deserted. This community 
depends absolutely on its transporta- 
tion facilities. 

There is no need for me to emphasize 
these facts to such an audience as this, 
but it is well perhaps to declare again 
the absolute essentiality of the business 
in which we are engaged. We are 
rendering an indispensable service. 
The electric railway systems of this 
country are the very arteries of our 
urban life. I have no fear for their 
future, because I know that nothing 
can take their place. There are tre- 
mendous problems to be worked out to 
make them more efficient and to win 
for them the public recognition and 
sympathy to which they are entitled, 
but regardless of these problems, the 
fact always remains that these lines, 
whether they be in New York City or 
in some town of 25,000, are absolutely 
essential to the prosperity and security 
of the country and the comfort and 
convenience of the individual. 

The latest United States census of 
electric railways shows that in 1922 
each inhabitant rode 116 times—at 
least that was the average. Some 
doubtless walked, and we know some- 
thing about automobiles. In 1890 there 
were but 32 revenue rides per inhabi- 
tant. The number of revenue rides is 
much greater in the cities. In 1922 
there were 257 per capita, an increase 
from 109 in 1890. In the City of New 
York last year the electric railways 
earried a grand total of 2,672,940,319 
passengers. That was on increase of 
100,000,000 over the number carried in 
1923. The per capita rides in the City 
of New York have increased from 218 
in 1890 to 448 in 1924. While the 
heaviest increase has been on the rapid 
transit lines, the surface lines also 
have carried increased numbers of pas- 
sengers. The surface lines alone car- 


ried 1,061,402,247 passengers last year. this: The street car, whether it be a 
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These figures do not include the passen- 
gers carried by the Williamsburg 
Bridge line. There has not been a year 
since 1860, when records of the Transit 
Commission begin, until the present, 
that has not shown an increase in the 
number of total passengers carried. 
The figures themselves are sufficient 
refutation of the statement that the 
surface railways are obsolete and must 
be supplanted by some other form of 
transportation. That kind of talk is 
plain bunecombe. A few months ago 
the merchants of 42d Street and of 
125th Street uttered vigorous protests 
against any scheme that would deprive 
them of surface car service. These 
people are awakening to the danger 
of impairment of their service, and 
sooner or later they will arise and 
compel a fair deal for the street car. 


REAL ESTATE A PRINCIPAL 
BENEFICIARY 


The owners of real estate have been 
the particular beneficiaries of electric 
railway service. All of us know of 
scores of instances of value being 
created by the building of an electric 
railway. The real estate man adver- 
tises, “Twenty minutes to city hall 
by subway,” “Street car service to 
all parts of the city,’ and so on. 
Swamps and barren sandlots become 
colonies of apartment houses and com- 
fortable dwellings when the rapid 
transit lines and the street cars come. 
You have seen it right here in New 
York, and all of us have seen it 
throughout the country. 

Thirty years ago, when electric rail- 
way service was just beginning, the 
population of New York was under 
3,000,000. There were no skyscrapers. 
At that time the valuation of taxable 
real estate in New York was approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000. As time went 
on, the genius of Sprague, Westing- 
house, Thomson, Edison, Coffin, Hedley, 
and all the others who have contributed 
to the greatness of this industry, was 
at work, and today you have a city of 
more than 6,000,000 of inhabitants with 
taxable real estate valued at nearly 
$11,000,000,000, a sum of money the 
human mind cannot comprehend. I 
will say in all seriousness that New 
York’s greatness was created by its 
transportation companies. Its future 
greatness depends just as much on the 
provision of additional electric railway 
service. 

So well understood. is this fact in 
other parts of the country that the 
states and communities have taken 
steps to assure the people of continuity 
of electric railway service. In Boston, 
for example, and throughout eastern 
Massachusetts, the people, through 
their legislative bodies, have provided 
for the payment of operating deficits, 
should they occur, through taxation of 
the communities served. Small towns 
are empowered to make appropriations 
to be paid to the electric railway com- 
panies to assure the continuance of 
street car service. In some places, 
usually very small towns where the 
electric railway could not operate 
profitably and the security holders had 
to give up, the towns themselves have 
assumed the operation of the lines at 
public expense. 

The point of these remarks is merely 
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rapid transit subway train or a ene- 
man trolley, has proved itself to be as — 
necessary to the people as their water 
supply or their fire department. : 

Consider how steadily the use of the 
electric railways has increased. In 
1902 they carried some 4,775,000,000 
passengers; in 1907 they carried 
7,440,000,000; in 1912 the traffic had 
grown to 9,545,000,000; in 1917 to 
11,300,000,000; in 1922 to 12,680,000,- 
000, and in 1924 to 16,000,000,000. 

These figures may be a little dull, 
but they are tremendously significant 
of the place the electric railways have 
in the civilization of the United States. 

I have no fears for the future of this 
industry. I am most optimistic about 
it. I know that you have no fears 
about it. What we are all most con- 
cerned about is the problem of getting 
the public to understand this business 
as well as we understand it, and to 
treat our problems as economic ones 
and not as political ones. 


PusLic IS BEGINNING TO APPRECIATE 
@ THE PROBLEM 


Progress is being made along these 
lines. I believe that the public is 
beginning to understand that the whole- 
sale attacks which are made upon the 
electric railway companies are unjust 
and based on falsehood. I have faith 
in the intelligence of the American 
people, once the people are informed of 
the facts. The big job before all of us 
is to bring about this public under- 
standing of our business. Any electric 
railway man in fifteen minutes can 
demonstrate to any reasonable-minded 
person that were it not for the service 
his company renders and has been 
rendering, his community could not 
enjoy its present wealth and prosperity. 
It will not do for us to sit back and 
complain about the injustice of those 
who are attacking us. We have got to 
get out and state the facts. We cannot 
bring about complete public under- 
standing in a few days, nor perhaps in 
a few months, but by steadily keeping 
at the job we shall in time reach the 
goal. In the past we have been too 
prone to writhe in silence under attack. 
Today our attitude should be different. 
We all know that we have something 
to sell, which we offer at a low price, 
and which the public needs and must 
have. We must insist on a fair deal. 

I have been an electric railway man 
for 20 years. I am still an electric rail- 
way man, and I expect to continue to be 
an electric railway man.- Most of you 
men have been in this business as long 
and perhaps longer than I have. You will 
all agree with me that it is the greatest 
business in the world, a business in 
which men fight shoulder to shoulder 
against tremendous odds, a business in 
which the fighting spirit is developed to 
its highest pitch, a fighting spirit that — 
is directed to the service of the people, 
that makes men go without sleep and 
without food in order that the cars may 
run, a spirit that makes men under- 
take dangerous tasks with small per- 
sonal profit, a spirit that is indomitable. 

This spirit is born in us. Here’s to 
the electric railway industry and to the 
300,000 men who are running electric 
railways throughout this broad land, 
men who never say die, who never quit 
under fire, and whose lives are devoted 
to the service of their fellowmen. 
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The News of the Industry 


No Strike in Cleveland 


‘Men Voted on May 9 Not to Seek to 
Contest Open Shop Plan—Wages 
Advanced 5 Cents 


Cleveland’s street railway system has 
been put upon the “open shop” basis 


- without a strike of its platform em- 


ployees. Upon the refusal of John J. 
Stanley, president of the Cleveland 
Railway, to agree to a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour and to sign a con- 
tract with Division No. 268 of the 
Amalgamated Association, the Cleve- 
land men took a strike vote by secret 
ballot on Saturday night, May 9. The 
result was that 1,352 decided against a 
strike and 1,150 for a walkout. It 
would have taken a two-thirds vote to 
call a strike. 

Mr. Stanley’s refusal to sign a new 
contract with Division 268 was based on 
the grounds that the courts had held 
such a “closed shop” contract illegal. 
He voluntarily gave the men an in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour starting on 
May 1. The older men in the com- 
pany’s employ voted solidly against a 
strike. 

For the present, the company likely 
will allow each carhouse to choose a 
representative as a member of a gen- 
eral committee to meet with company 
officials in matters of dispute. Later 
a permanent arrangement between the 
company and the men will be effected, 
but there will be no recognition of the 
union. 

It will also no longer be necessary 
for new employees of the company to 
become members of the union within 
60 days after getting work, nor will 
there any longer be arbitration of dis- 
putes between the company and men. 

Mr. Stanley announces that there will 
be no discrimination against employees 
who belong to the union, but that the 
men themselves will have to decide 
whether they want to continue to be- 
long to the union. They will not be 
compelled to retain membership. 


Rockford in New Franchise 
Tangle 


Members of the retiring City Coun- 
cil at Rockford, Ill., passed the revised 
ordinance granting the Rockford City 
Traction Company a franchise after 
Mayor Hallstrom warned them that 
a veto of that resolution would be his 
first official act in the new administra- 
tion. Mayor Hallstrom was re-elected 
last month, although the particular 
franchise he advocated and made an 
issue in his campaign was rejected. 

David D. Madden, Corporation Coun- 
sel, says the franchise was “junked” 
when the Mayor failed to sign it before 
the outgoing body adjourned sine die, 
but Col. Arthur E. Fisher, counsel for 
the railway, claims the Council is “a 


continuing body and the law gives the 
Mayor a certain length of time in which 
to consider the ordinance. Silence on 
his part, or failure to act within that 
time, makes the act valid. But he must 
veto it to make it invalid.” 

Arthur D. Mackie, speaking for the 
railway, answered the Mayor’s com- 
plaint that sections were unfavored by 
him by saying that even more sections 
were unsatisfactory to the company, 
but that it was a “give and take” ad- 
justment. Mr. Mackie said that unless 
the Mayor vetoed the franchise the 
traction lines would attempt to have 
its bondholders and operating manage- 
ment accept the franchise and place or- 
ders for some $350,000 street improve- 
ments which have been delayed pending 
the outcome. 


Detroit Municipal Employees 
Receive 3-Cent Increase 


An increase of 3 cents an hour is pro- 
vided by the new wage scale for con- 
ductors, operators and bus drivers of 
the Detroit Street Railways, Detroit, 
Mich., the first increase of 1 cent an 
hour to become effective June 1. In- 
creases of 1 cent an hour will also be 
applicable on July 1 and Aug. 1, mak- 
ing the total increase of 3 cents an 
hour to be added to the present rates of 
62 cents, 68 cents and 70 cents an hour. 
Pay for overtime is increased 5 cents 
in all three grades, bringing the rate 
for overtime up to 80 cents an hour. 
It was further recommended that the 
working time of platform men be kept 
as nearly as possible within eight-hour 
limits. 

The increase is the result of a con- 
ference at which were present members 
of the Detroit Street Railway Commis- 
sion, executives of the Department of 
Street Railways and a committee repre- 
senting the Amalgamated Association. 
Following the conference the proposi- 
tion was submitted to the railway em- 
ployees, who approved it unanimously 
at a meeting on May 9. 

In response to former demands the 
men had been informed by the Mayor 
that nothing could be done until after 
May 1. The Mayor stated previous to 
the meeting at which the proposal was 
adopted by the men that if the agree- 
ment was approved it would become 
effective without a resulting increase 
in fares or the curtailment of service. 

In connection with the wage increase 
it was brought out that the employees 
of the Detroit Street Railways were ex- 
empt from the regulation by the City 
Civil Service Commission, according to 
an opinion given by Paul T. Dwyer, 
assistant corporation counsel. Mr. 
Dwyer quoted from the public act 
adopted 1909, which states that each 
city may in its charter provide within 
a reasonable time after the acquisition 
of a public transportation utility that 


the officials in charge of the operation 
shall establish a system of civil service 
for the selection and retention of its 
employees. His opinion stated that un- 
til such time as the officials in charge 
of the Department of Street Railways 
establish a system of civil service or 
determine to subject the department to 
the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Charter is amended to provide civil 
service for the department, the Detroit 
Street Railways is not amenable to the 
civil service act. 


Toledo Board Against 
Doherty Plan 


Ultimate collapse of the transporta- 
tion system in Toledo is foreseen by the 
Board of Street Railway Control unless 
officials of the city and the Community 
Traction Company take prompt meas- 
ures to save the situation. 

The board is emphatically opposed to 
the proposal of Henry L. Doherty for 
sale of $2,000,000 of 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and shifting of control to 
Toledoans. It looks upon the plan as 
unsound and stands by its previous 
recommendation that there must be 
some specific plans for improved serv- 
ice, discharge of financial obligations 
by the company to the city, repair of 
tracks and streets, and lower fares. 
It holds that some changes must be 
made in the Milner ordinance. 

The letter from the board received by 
Council on the evening of May 11 was 
referred to the railroads and telegraph 
committee. Mr. Doherty may be asked 
to come to Toledo in an effort to speed 
up some kind of settlement of difficul- 
ties. 

Coincident with the presentation of 
the letter of the Street Railway Board 
of Control the City-Wide Motor Coach 
Company, headed by M. Wiener, Cleve- 
land, asked for a 25-year franchise for 
a complete bus system to charge 5-cent 
fare with a i-cent transfer charge. 
This plan was referred to the railroad 
committee for further consideration. 

In its reply to the Doherty proposal 
the car board declared that the plan 
would not stand the test of sound bank- 
ing principles. The board declared: 


Since the adoption of the Milner ordi- 
nance, interurban and city transportation 
methods have undergone radical changes. 
The more general use of automobiles has 
caused the average number of street car 
rides per inhabitant to be reduced. E 

It is apparent that the fixed operating 
charges of the railway at Toledo are so 
large that even with high fares the earn- 
ings are not sufficient to comply with the 
ordinance requirements. ao 

Mr. Doherty proposed that Toledo citizens 
purchase preferred stock of the Community 
Traction Company, in the sum of $1,500,- 
000; that he likewise invest an additional 
$500,000; that he turn over to Toledo in- 
vestors the common stock of the Com- 
munity Traction Coen a and that the 
operation of the railway be placed in the 
hands of the proposed local purchasers of 
stock and put under their control. 

It is possible that local control and 
operation of this property might result in 
securing an adequate system of transporta- 
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tion. with rehabilitated 
tracks and street pavements, and with re- 
duced rates of fare. It is, however, certain 
that local investors would not be attracted 
to this proposition unless the capital struc- 
ture of the company is changed so that the 
new money going into the property to re- 
habilitate it and provide for expansion will 
have a priority over the present bonded in- 
debtedness, and further that there be an 
agreement providing essential modifications 
of the Milner ordinance. 

We cannot look with favor on the sug- 
gestion that Toledo’ citizens purchase 
$1,500,000 of the preferred stock of the 


improved service, 


company as we do not consider the in- 
vestment either sound or attractive. 


The board counsels the city and com- 
pany to take prompt and drastic action 
to forestall the possibility of competi- 
tive transportation. 

Frank R. Coates, who has represented 
Mr. Doherty in the negotiations, de- 
clared this attitude of the board against 
competition in the transportation for 
the city was a hopeful sign. 


Safety Parade on Fifth Avenue 


Barron G. Collier Stages Show to Impress Public With Need for Care— 
10,000 on Parade—Schools Suspend—Demonstration 
Regarded as Great Success 


VERYBODY except the right per- 

son appears to have got prominent 
mention in the New York newspapers in 
their accounts of the parade on May 11 
that ushered in safety week. The name 
subordinated to others in most of the 
accounts was that of Barron G. Collier, 
special deputy police commissioner, the 
grand marshal. True, his picture along 
with that of Mayor Hylan and Police 


and there were 36 bands. Three thou- 
sand children were in the line of 
march. Conspicuous among the march- 
ers was “Aunty Jay Walker,” who dis- 
approves so heartily of jaywalking. 
Another feature was Dick Collins, vet- 
eran Indian fighter, and his old ox cart. 

There are no stouter adherents to 
the safety program than the electric 
railways and the steam railroads, and 


were made to substitute real ones. 
Among other exhibits of particular in- 
terest were the following: } 
_ A float of the Long Island Railroad 
depicting the dangers of railroad grade 
crossings. 

A miniature railroad grade crossing | 
with crossing gates down, automobiles 
waiting at the crossing, and a working 
model of a steam locomotive with 
wheels running at the rate of 60 miles 
an hour just entering on the crossing. 
This float shown by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad conveyed the lesson of ex- 
treme care required when approaching 
railroad crossings. 

A scenic painting showing a little 
girl who has fallen down on her hands 
and knees in front of an approaching 
automobile, the driver of which has 
brought it to a successful stop before 
striking the child. 

Two buses loaded with 105 laughing 
school children testified to the state- 
ment that these children represent 105 
boys and girls whose lives were saved 
from accidents by safety work in the 
schools last year. 


“Crossings” New York Central 


Lines float showing safety signals at 


Horse Cars Resurrected to Show Evolution of Transportation 


Commissioner Enright graced the official 
program and marching order, but as a 
newspaper personality Mr. Collier 
wasn’t in it with Mayor Hylan shaking 
hands with Mrs. Joseph C. Conlon of 
Queens. 


10,000 PERSONS PARADE 


Mr. Collier conceived the parade with 
the hope of again bringing home to the 
public the message of safety and at 
the same time driving in a keener real- 
ization that the safety of the individual 
is interdependent with that of others. 
As he sees it the keystone of the work 
of the bureau is to install safety con- 
sciousness and to inculcate those prin- 
ciples upon which is based the greatest 
and most effective power which can be 
brought to bear upon the causes of 
accidents — carelessness. Hence the 
idea of the parade as a vehicle for 
attracting attention, getting newspaper 
space and driving home the message 
intended to. be conveyed. 

There were 10,000 persons in the 
parade. There were 115 floats, 55 
of which were “safety first” creations, 


despite the physical limitations imposed 
by the equipment they operate these 
companies participated heartily in the 
program for the week and in the 
parade. In fact a section of the parade 
was arranged with the idea of showing 
the evolution of transportation, the 
pageant including the Indian with his 
pony, the early doctor’s swayback horse, 
the ox cart, jaunting cart, Colonial 
coach, one horse shay, first horse car, 
the first trolley, the tandem, the first 
bicycle, the old Broadway squad, the 
hansom, the first motor, the first auto- 
mobile truck, the automobile of 1912, 
the modern bus, taxicab and pleasure 
car. The increasing danger of the 
evolution of the means of transporta- 
tion was emphasized throughout and 
the importance of “safety first’? con- 
tinually impressed. 

The Second Avenue Railroad dug up 
from its museum of antiquity a horse 
car used in the parade and actually 
drawn by horses, while from another 
source a car was obtained to use on 
one of the floats. In the case of the 
car mounted on the float wooden horses 


railroad crossings. Embodies need of 
care at grade crossings. 

“Dice”—National Casket |Company. 
An enormous pair of dice bearing the 
grim message “Don’t gamble with 
Death.” 

It is three years since Police Com- 
missioner Enright placed in Mr. Col- — 
lier’s hands the great trust—the great 
task—of making the streets of the City 
of New York safe for pedestrian and 
motorist alike. These three years have 
been fruitful indeed. 

The -bureau of public safety of the 
Police Department is justly proud 
of its many accomplishments—of the 
service which it has rendered in the 
conservation of human lives—in the 
lessening of vehicular accidents. Credit 
for this record should go to Mr. Collier, 
perhaps, more than to any other indi- 
vidual. Mr. Collier, however, sees it 
more in this light: 


But it is to you—the people of our city 
who have made this record possible; who 
have realized that safety is a personal, an 
individual matter—that we give thanks and. 
grateful acknowledgment. To you this 
parade is dedicated. ; 


to be submitted to the 
' Company, 
_ present agreement expires on June 1. 
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Connecticut Men Consider 
New Working Terms 


Meetings of the executive board of 
the state trolleymen’s organization 
shave been held recently in an effort to 
whip into final form the new agreement 
Connecticut 
New Haven, Conn. The 

The present scale of wages is 53 
cents an hour as the minimum and 60 
cents an hour maximum with 7 cents 
additional for operators of one-man 
cars and time and a half pay for over- 
time work. 

No indication has been given of the 
probable tenor of the request for a 
readjustment of the terms under which 
the men work at present. 


One-Man Car Hearing 
in Dayton in July 


The case to test the legality of the 
ordinance passed by referendum in 1923 
abolishing one-man cars in Dayton, 
Ohio, will be heard by Judge Smith 
Hickenlooper in the United States 
District Court at Dayton on July 6. 

Attorneys for the five railways aver 
that the referendum is unconstitutional. 


_The railways are operating the one- 


man cars under an injunction granted 
by the court pending the final disposi- 
tion of the case. 

In the original petition, it was 
pointed out that an ordinance was 
passed by the City Commission in 1921 
permitting the use of one-man cars. 
This ordinance was outlawed and a new 
one drawn in 1923 as a result of a 


referendum vote in which the public 


* 


x 


demanded the two-men cars. 

Before the time for the ordinance to 
become effective the railways secured 
an injunction and since have operated 
the one-man cars. 

City attorneys contend that a num- 
ber of persons were injured because of 
the absence of the.safety devices and 
that for this reason the cars were voted 
discontinued. 


Fare Question Up in Dallas 


C. W. Hobson, chairman of the board 
of the Dallas Railway, Dallas, Tex., 
says that the favorable decision in the 
Geller suit cleared up one point, but 
that the Dallas Railway cannot borrow 
new capital until the time limit is re- 
moved from the 6-cent fare. At pres- 
ent the company is operating under 
Everman plan No. 3, which grants a 
6-cent fare until June, 1926. 

Borrowing of new capital for the 
Dallas properties is regarded as neces- 
sary before the improvements sought 
by the city can be carried out. Under 
the franchise the city has exclusive 
control of the reserve funds, to which 
the earnings of the company go after 
the authorized return on the invest- 
ment has been allowed. 

Most of the reserves are practically 
empty. 

The Geller suit contested the city’s 
right to regulate fares. It was decided 
in favor of the Dallas Railway and the 
city. The court held, in short, that the 
question of the fare necessary to yield 
the company an adequate return is both 
a legislative and judicial question and 
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one which the Board of Municipal Con- 
trol is competent to decide without re- 
ferring the matter to the voters. 


Men in Oakland Want 


Wage Increase 


May Day brought with it a demand 
from the 1,100 platform men employed 
by the Key System Transit Company, 
Oakland, Cal., for an eight-hour day 
and an increase in wages to $6 a day. 
The matter will go to conference. 

George Durand, president of the local 
union, made this statement: 


Carmen work a ten-hour day. They re- 
ceive 65 cents an hour, or about $145 a 
month. We feel, however, that we are en- 
titled to an eight-hour day and a wage of 
$6 a day. The case concerns the public. No 
other organization in Oakland maintains 
the 10-hour day and only one or two busi- 
nesses operate on a basis of more than 
eight hours. 


In the event of disagreement at the 
present conferences, the men have the 
right to appeal to the board of direc- 
tors, and after that contested questions 
may be decided by arbitration. 


Light Up, Ladies! 


The New York Transit Commission 
has granted the application of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad to permit smok- 
ing during the summer months in the 
rear part of the new type center- 
exit cars. The action was taken in 
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Opening of Railway Celebrated 
at Coral Gables 


Five new cars bought by the Coral 
Gables Corporation were put into serv- 
ice on April 80 over an extended rail- 
way which connects the city of Miami 
and the city of Coral Gables, Fla. 

Upon the arrival of the cars at the 
terminus of the line at the administra- 
tion building of the Coral Gables Cor- 
poration, they were met by a crowd of 
residents. William Jennings Bryan 
made the address of welcome. 

It was significant that upon the open- 
ing of the new railway Coral Gables 
became a city through the enactment of 
a bill by the Florida Legislature. The 
occasion of the arrival of the cars was, 
therefore, a joint celebration, at which 
the new Mayor and the City Commis- 
sioners were introduced to the public. 

The Mayors and the City Commis- 
sioners of near-by towns, the bank 
presidents, heads of Chambers of Com- 
merce and other prominent citizens 
were the guests of the new Mayor of 
Coral Gables, Edward E. Dammers, and 
of George E. Merrick, owner and de- 
veloper of Coral Gables, on the initial 
ride from the carhouse, located half 
way between Miami and Miami Beach, 
through the city of Miami and over the 
new line from Miami to Coral Gables. 

At the conclusion of the street car 
trip, the guests were taken in auto- 


Cars at Coral Gables on First Run 


the interest of comfort. Commissioner 


Harkness said: 


Smoking seems now to be more prevalent. 
Formerly women generally objected. Now 
I doubt whether the majority of women 
would object. It is probable that a siz- 
able number of them would like to avail 
themselves of the permission now given to 
smoke in the rear part of the cars. If they 
so desire, I know of no law against it. 

Some years ago, smoking was allowed 
on the last car on elevated trains. This 
practice was done away with, but I am not 
sure but what it could not now well be re- 
stored. . 

If, without increasing the difficulties of 
operation and without giving undue annoy- 
ance to others, more privileges can be al- 
lowed the riders as an offset to the present 
intolerable discomfort of riding, I am in 
favor of doing so. Of course, smoking in 
subway cars is out of the question. 


The new cars will replace open bench 
cars on Flatbush Avenue and the com- 
pany felt that it was highly desirable 
to continue the privilege of smoking 
on the new ears. Pictures of women 
indulging in the weed were taken for 
use in Pathé news. 


mobiles to the Miami-Biltmore Country 
Club in Coral Gables and were enter- 
tained by Mr. Merrick at luncheon. 

C. D. Benson, city attorney, acted as 
toastmaster. Many speeches were 
made laudatory of Mr. Merrick. 

Mayor Rumph of Miami presented 
Mayor Edward E. Dammers of Coral 
Gables with a key to the city of Miami. 

A 5-cent fare is to be charged every 
person who rides in the Coral Gables 
trolleys to the city limits and another 
fare of 5 cents will be added for all 
persons who go beyond the city limits, 
making the fare to Coral Gables from 
Miami 10 cents. 

The City Commissioners at Miami 
have appreved an agreement between 
the Coral Gables Utilities Company, 
which owns the railway from Miami 
city limits to Coral Gables, and the 
Miami Beach Railway, which has con- 
tracted with the Coral Gables Utilities 
company to operate over this track. 
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Recent Bus Developments 


Indianapolis Street Railway Files Petition Under New Bus Regulation 
—Projects Reported from Many Quarters 


LANS of the Indianapolis Street 

Railway, Indianapolis, Ind., for an 
extension of bus operation as an integral 
part of its transportation system has 
become known with the filing of the 
company’s petition before the Indiana 
Public Service Commission for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
under the new bus regulatory laws. 
Three lines radiating from Monument 
Circle in the center of the city and 
a feeder extension of the West Wash- 
ington Street line are described in the 
petition. Fares will be the same as 
on the street cars, 7 cents in cash for 
a single fare, or 6% cents at the ticket 
rate, with i-cent transfer and the 
privilege of transfer free from bus to 
bus or from bus to street car. 

Two lines will run to the north side, 
the heart of the best residence district, 
and the traction company will start a 
campaign for leaving the family auto- 
mobile at home, in view of strict park- 
ing rules in the downtown district. 
The company now is operating two bus 
feeder lines on the north side, one of 
which will be absorbed in the through 
service by the proposed north side line. 


The Connecticut Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been authorized by the 
Public Utilities Commission to operate 
east end, west end and north end cross- 
town bus lines in Bridgeport. Several 
independent bus companies had sought 
licenses to operate through the same 
sections. They were sponsored by 
Walter Lasher, president of the Amer- 
ican Chain Company. He favored the 
5-cent fare the buses would provide. 
The decision recently handed down by 
the commission has put an end to the 
controversy, and the railway will pro- 
vide the service at the existing fare of 
three tokens for 25 cents, including 
transfers. J. B. Potter, manager, when 
approached recently, said the service 
would start on May 17. He expects 
nine new coaches to afford ample serv- 
ice for the present. In refusing the 
rival applications the commission 
brought out that without exception the 
independent bus lines sought to bring 
their routes through the center of the 
city. This would have duplicated the 
service provided by the railway. 


City officials of Seattle, Wash., will 
meet in conference at an early date to 
study bus transportation as an adjunct 
to the electric railway system. This 
conference was decided on when the 
City Council utilities committee con- 
sidered an application of Superintend- 
ent D. W. Henderson of the Seattle 
Municipal Railway for two additional 
buses. The city now operates fourteen 
buses, purchased at various times, 
singly and in twos and threes, and the 
Council believes the time has come for 
a comprehensive study of the matter 
of bus transportation. The two new 
buses to be purchased immediately will 
be used on the Empire Way line. There 
is now a petition before the City Coun- 
cil for municipal bus service to replace 
privately operated buses along Tenth 
Avenue Northeast and vicinity. 


The St. Louis Bus Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the United Railways, St. 
Louis, Mo., has put into effect reduced 
fares for children, making the rate 6 
cents for children under 12 years of age 
and no fare for those under 5 years 
and not occupying seats. The rate for 
adults is 10 cents. The rates of the 
United Railways on street cars are: 
Children under 12, 3 cents; adults, 7 


cents. The St. Louis Bus Company and 
the United Railways interchange 
transfers. 


Mayor Neal of Oswego, N. Y., re- 
cently authorized the Empire State 
Railroad to operate buses in Oswego. 
In approving the majority resolution 
following a conference with T. C. 
Cherry, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the corporation, Mayor Neal 
said that the company agreed to meet 
the cost of certain improvements and in 
addition promised to improve and ex- 
tend the service. Mr. Cherry said that 
although the company was operating 
at a loss money was being expended 
for betterments. The Mayor said that 
he found the company willing to meet 
the city half way. 


Bus operation was discontinued in 
Goldsboro, N. C., recently, following 30 
days of running on a fifteen-minute 
schedule. H. G. Bales, operator of the 
line, claimed that the machines did not 
take in enough to pay for gasoline. He 
said that he would exchange the buses 
for vehicles suitable for intercity trans- 
portation. The railway in Goldsboro 
abandoned service some time ago on 
account of lack of patronage. 


The Tri-City Railway, Davenport, 
Iowa, has suggested abandonment of 
its track on East Thirteenth Street and 
substitution of a bus system over the 
route, connecting with its other lines 
and operated on the same schedule. It 
is the first suggestion in the tri-cities 
of replacement of an electric railway 
route by buses. 


The Windsor, Essex & Lake Shore 
Rapid Railway started a bus service 
on April 6 between Windsor and Leam- 
ington, Ont., a distance of 37 miles. 
The line is being operated as the High- 
way Motor Coach Line, with two Got- 
fredson sedan type twenty-passenger 
buses. The independent lines have 
since. discontinued operation. The 
fares on the buses average 2? cents a 
mile, the same as on the street cars. 
Tickets are interchangeable. 


The L[llinois Commerce Commission 
has refused the Koenig bus line a re- 
hearing for a permit to operate between 
Joliet and Forest Park. The commis- 
sion several weeks ago ordered the line 
to suspend, at the same time granting 
the Chicago & Joliet Transportation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Chicago 
& Joliet Electric Railway, Joliet, Ill., a 
permit for the service. The Chicago & 
Joliet line, in addition to furnshing this 
service, issues transfers to its other 
city lines from the Forest Park route. 
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The Publie Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia has authorized 
the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company to discontinue, temporarily, 
its through railway service between 
Massachusetts and Western Avenues 
and the downtown section during the 
paving and relocation of tracks on Wis- 
consin Avenue. The company has been 
authorized to operate a bus route be- 
tween 45th and Fessenden Streets and 
Dupont Circle. 


The California Railroad Commission 
has authorized the Los Angeles Rail- 
way to operate bus service along Flor- 
ence Avenue from the city of Los 
Angeles to Huntington Park as an ex- 
tension of railway service. The appli- 
cation of J. B. Simpson for a certificate 
to operate passenger buses between 
Huntington Park and Los Angeles, via 
Florence Avenue, has been denied by 
the Railroad Commission. 


The Olean, Bradford & Salamanca 
Railway was recently authorized by 
the City Council of Salamanca, N. Y., 
to transfer the bus franchise which it 
was granted a few weeks ago to the 
Olean, Bradford & Salamanca Bus 
Lines, a subsidiary company, subject 
to the terms and conditions of the 
franchise. In authorizing transfer of 
the franchise Alderman Fuller’s reso- 
lution specified that the new company 
was to be given an additional fifteen 
days, from the date of the transfer, 
in which to make application to the 
Public Service Commission for permis- 
sion to run the buses, and was to put 
them into operation within 30 days 
after receiving such permission. 


Sale of seven buses by the United 
Bus Transportation Company, operat- 
ing between Elizabeth and Kenilworth, 
N. J., to the Public Service. Transpor- 
tation Company, a subsidiary of the 
Public Service Railway, was approved — 
recently by the Board of Public Utility | 
Commissioners. The board extended 
the purchaser the right to operate the 
buses over the same route. The Public 
Service Transportation Company also 
was granted permission to operate five 
buses on an extension of the Passaic- 
Garfield-Lodi route to Hackensack by 
way of Rochelle Park and Maywood. 


The franchise for the new bus lines 
of the Portland Electric Power Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., has been sent to | 
the City Council for approval, follow- 
ing a thorough survey of the territory 
by city and railway officials. 


The Maryland Public Service Com- | 
mission has received an application 
from the Blue Ridge Transportation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Potomac 
Public Service Company, for permission 
to operate a bus line from Westminster 
to Frederick, via New Windsor, Union 
Bridge, Libertytown and Mount Pleas- 
ant. The commission has set May 22 
as the date for a hearing. ' 


The Columbus Electric & Power Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga., plans to substi- 
tute bus service for the railway on the 
Rose Hill line and in Wynnton. Ten 
additional buses similar to the three 
now in operation on the Talbot Avenue 
line are expected within about 90 days. 
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The Boston & Maine Railroad has 
received the consent of the New Hamp- 
shire Public Service Commission to 
operate buses in Portsmouth as a sub- 
stitute for the street cars of the Ports- 
mouth Electric Railway, a Boston & 
Maine line. 


Justice Wagner of the New York 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
on May 11 in the cases wherein William 
J. Schieffelin of the Citizens’ Union 
and Stewart Browne, as taxpayer, had 
obtained temporary injunctions re- 
straining the city of New York from 
using municipal funds for the opera- 
tion of buses in alleged violation of the 
law. Justice Wagner denied the mo- 
tions of the plaintiffs to make the tem- 
porary injunctions permanent and 
granted the motion of the city to dis- 
miss the two suits. From this decision 
an appeal will no doubt be taken to the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, and after that, if necessary, to 
the Court of Appeals. The action in 
which the temporary restraining order 
was obtained on Jan. 20 last was 
directed against the appropriation of 
$164,000 for the 86th Street crosstown 
line. Justice Wagner held that the 
appropriation was constitutional under 
the home rule act. 


Rumors have been revived concern- 
ing the transfer of the property of the 
Rapid Transit Company, Richmond, 
Va., to New York interests who now 
own some of its stock. It is said these 
interests will turn the property over 
to the Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany to be operated in conjunction with 
its lines and with its proposed bus 
extensions now before the City Council 
of Richmond. The price is reported to 
be the sum invested in the concern, 
with 6 per cent interest. The amount 
involved is estimated at $200,000. Hear- 
ing on the proposed bus extensions by 
the railway has been held by the streets 
committee of the City Council. 


Another Philadelphia Fare 
Hearing in June 


‘Hearings were resumed on April 29 
‘in the rate case of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Trahsit Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., before the Public Service Commis- 
sion, but at the close of the day the 
case was adjourned until the latter part 
of June. Argument was resumed after 
a petition had been filed by the United 
Business Men’s Association looking 
toward restoration of the former fare 
of 64 cents. A rate of two rides for 
15 cents was authorized last September 
by the commission. City Solicitor 
Gaffney said he would not be ready 
before the end of June to present the 
city’s case because the Council had 
delayed the appropriation to meet the 
expense of further investigation. Only 
a few days before the hearing on April 
29 did the finance committee approve 
the ordinance appropriating $40,000 to 
engage experts to examine the rail- 
way’s accounts. Mr. Gaffney had asked 
for $75,000. There was a previous bal- 
ance of $12,000 available for the work. 
The only witness called was W. K. 
Myers, vice-president in charge of 
finance for the railway. He said that a 
return to the old fare would cut the 
company’s income to $9,736,000, a sum 
inadequate for annual fixed charges. ~ 
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Sioux Scale Unchanged 


Members of the union and the Sioux 
City Service Company, Sioux City, Iowa, 
have agreed on the wage scale to be 
paid for the present. As a result there 
will be no change from the wage scale 
of 56 cents an hour. 

Only one difficulty remains to be 
settled. The union men demand a twelve 
months contract. The company is 
willing to agree to pay the present 
seale as long as it is possible for it to 
do so, but declines to sign up for twelve 
months. The company said: 

Owing to the steady decrease in the 
number of riders the company finds itself 
unable to sign up for a definite length 
of time. We wish to continue the present 
scale as long as it is possible to do so, and 
will pay it for the entire year, if we can. 
Every unnecessary expense has been elim- 
inated so there is little saving to expect 
from this angle. We feel that we should 
not cut service to the public in order to 
reduce operating expenses. Revenue is de- 
creasing at a rate faster than ever before, 
and we cannot sign up for a twelve-month 
period when we do not know what the 
year will bring. 


News Notes 


Entertain Retiring Chief.—More than 
300 employees of the Utah Light & 
Traction Company, most of whom were 
platform men, entertained in honor of 
H. F. Dicke, retiring general manager, 
at the carhouse in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on April 29. The speakers paid 
glowing tributes to Mr. Dicke and ex- 
pressed their regret at his departure, 
also assuring the co-operation of the 
men with Edward A. West, Mr. Dicke’s 
successor. The employees presented to 
Mr. Dicke several valuable gifts. 

Ten-Cent Rate Sought.—Abolishment 
of its 50-cent-a-month identification 
card system and substitution of a 
straight 10-cent fare with three tickets 
for a quarter, will be sought of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission by the 
Tri-City Railway. R. B. McDonald, 
general manager of the People’s Power 
Company in Moline, IIl., indicated this 
move at a recent meeting of the Moline 
Council. The Tri-City Railway hopes 
to establish the same scale in Rock 
Island, Moline, East Moline and Silvis 
by July 1. 

Eight-Cent Fare Extended. — The 
Missouri Public Service Commission on 
May 12 extended the present 8-cent fare 
base in Kansas City for a period of six 
months. The order was made on appli- 
cation of Receivers F. M. Wilson and 
Fred W. Fleming and the city through 
counsel agreed to six months extension 
of existing rates. Under the commis- 
sion’s previous order the schedule would 
have expired May 18. No definite pe- 
riod for the extension was named by 
the receivers in their petition to the 
commission. A letter from City Coun- 
selor Sollon T. Gilmore of Kansas City 
accompanied the application and stated 
that the city waived a hearing on the 
application and offered no objection to 
the extension of the existing rate of 
fares. However, the city asked that 
the extension be for not more than six 
months. 

Seeks Relief from Paving Expenses. 
—The application of the Sherbrooke 
Railway & Power Company, Sher- 
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brooke, Que., to the Quebec Public 
Service Commission for relief from ex- 
cessive paving expenses in the city of 
Sherbrooke was heard on April 17 and 
the hearing was adjourned to May 20 
at Montreal. 


Will Vote on Transfer.—The City 
Council of Brandon, Man., recently 
passed a by-law to transfer the Bran- 
don Municipal Railway to the Canada 
Gas & Electric Corporation for $50,000, 
subject to ratification by the ratepayers 
on May 19. 

Franchise Agreement Reached.—The 
City Council of Quebec, Canada, and. 
the Quebec Power Company have 
reached an agreement in the matter of 
a franchise for an electric railway held 
by the Quebec Railway, Light & Power 
Company. The new agreement is to 
run for 30 years from July 1. It pro- 
vides for the use of one-man cars, the 
present rate of fare, school children’s 
tickets, workmen’s tickets and a revi- 
sion of fares every 10 years. The city 
is to give the company preference in 
the construction of subways or elevated 
railways or the use of buses. The mat- 
ter had been under discussion for about 
a year, but it was not until March 19 
that negotiations reached the stage to 
permit a tentative contract to be drawn. 

Franchise Question Up.—The renewal 
of the franchise of the Niagara, St. 
Catharines & Toronto Railway will be 
before the City Council of St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., within a few weeks. The 
company, in return for improvements 
to track and service, is seeking a 
twenty-year franchise. 


More One-Man Cars in Springfield. 
—Under the new schedules of the 
Springfield Street Railway, Springfield, 
Mass., effective May 10, one-man car 
service replaced two-man car service on 
most of the city lines during the 
greater part of the day. On a number 
of routes two-man service will be in 
force during rush hours only. The plan 
calls for the operation of only fifteen 
two-man cars all day on city lines. 

New Cars Inspected. — The Grand 
Rapids Railway, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
recently parked its three test coaches, 
the Minnesota, St. Louis and Ohio, on 
a downtown siding. Hundreds passed 
through the cars and the points of dif- 
ference and the advantages were ex- 
plained by attendants. By way of con- 
trast, one of the ancient horse cars and 
an equally ancient horse also were ex- 
hibited. In addition the story of the 
three new cars was broadcast from 
Schenectady and Detroit. The Schenec- 
tady broadcasting was amplified from a 
building adjacent to the siding so that 
the public might further learn about 
the new cars. The cars have been 
placed in regular service and now are 
on the various railway lines, tests being 
made on all to determine operating 
costs and efficiency of operation. The 
Minnesota was described in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of March 
28, page 529. . 

Men Reject Compromise Offer.— 
Members of the Peoria carmen’s union 
have rejected a 2-cent compromise 
wage increase submitted by the Illinois 
Power & Light Corporation to its de- 
mand for a 10-cent increase. Henry 
Mansfield, for the union, and Eugene E, 
Soules, for the company, are acting as 
mediators to effect a new scale. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Earnings Keep Up 


Newport News Company Reports a 
Surplus in 1924 After Depre- 
ciation Reserve of $49,793 


Operating revenues of the Newport 
News & Hampton Railway, Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Newport News, Va., for 
the year 1924 were $1,987,214, a de- 
crease of $112,833 over the earnings 
for 1923. The operating expenses of 
the company were $1,223,313, a de- 
crease of $113,342 over the expenses for 
1923. Taxes for the year were $123,653, 
or $2,090 more than the previous year, 
due to an increase in the federal in- 
come tax. Non-operating revenues for 
the year were $3,561, an increase of 
$362 over the year 1923. Income reduc- 
tions were $248,515, or $5,672 less than 
in 1923. 

After all charges the balance avail- 
able for depreciation, dividends and sur- 
plus was $395,293. This is an increase 
of $4,453 over the year 1923. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF THE 
NEWPORT NEWS & HAMPTON RAILWAY 


GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY FOR TWELVE 
MONTHS ENDED DEC. 31 

Gross Earnings: 1924 1923 
Transportation....... Sa $505,836 $541,277 
Gas, lighting and heating 336,014 346,908 
Electric light and power... -. 766,868 794,193 
Ice, coal and wo 378,496 417,670 

Total, earnings.......... $1,987,214 $2,100,048 

Operating expenses: 
Transportation... -- $382,129 $424,614 
Gas, lighting and heating. . - 197,372 215,654 
Electric light and power... . 320,642 354,507 
Ice, coaland wood..._.._.. 323,170 341,881 

Total expenses. . $1,223,313 $1,336,656 
Net earnings. . $763,900 $763,391 
Taxes .. 123,653 121,562 
Income less operating ex- 

penses and taxes... : $640,247 $641,828 
Non-operating revenue 3,562 3,199 
Gross income....... $643,809 $645,027 
Income deductions. ..... 248,515 254,187 

Net income....... $395,293 $390,840 
Dividends declared during 

year. ng 245,000 245,000 

$150,293 $145,840 

Amount set aside for feere 

ciation reserve....-... 100,500 100,000 
Corporate surplus.......... $49,793 $45,840 


J. N. Shannahan, president, explains 
that the decrease in gross earnings was 
due to the continued inactivity in busi- 
ness, caused by the reaction from war 
conditions and the reorganization of 
important business factors of the com- 
munity necessary to meet the changed 
conditions. Mr. Shannahan points out, 
however, that the decrease in operating 
expenses more than offset the decrease 
in revenue. While part of this reduc- 
tion was brought about by lower cost 
of fuel, the greater part of the saving 
was effected by careful elimination of 
small items of expense without lower- 
ing the standard of maintenance. 

Recognizing the fact that bus opera- 
tion is a necessary adjunct to the street 
railway, in November of 1924 the com- 
pany purchased the entire capital stock 
of the Citizens’ Rapid Transit Corpora- 


tion, which operated five buses in New- 
port News in competition with the rail- 
way. This operation is being continued 
as a part of the transportation system 
and it is planned later to replace the 
present bus equipment with the stand- 
ard railway type of bus. 

Four quarterly dividends of 1$ per 
cent were paid on the preferred stock 
of the company and four quarterly 
dividends of 13 per cent were paid on 
the common stock of the company. 

The management feels that the busi- 
ness outlook in the territory served is 
better than it has been for the past 
three years. 

The statement of improvements and 
betterments shows that $55,033 was 
spent on the railway properties. This 
total included $13,350 for five Reo 
buses, $37,659 for two steel barges and 
$2,801 for equipping six cars with 
safety car control. 


Tentative Price Fixed for Rainier 
Valley Property 


The Seattle & Rainier Valley Rail- } 
way has submitted to the city of Seattle © 
the sum of $1,500,000 as a tentative 
price for purchase of the line by the 
city. The offer provides that payment 
be made by the city in twenty-year 
bonds bearing 5 per cent interest. This 
price carries with it no pledge that 


the company need accept, the sum — | 


merely representing the amount Presi- 
dent Brown decided to recommend to 
the company’s bondholders in the East, 
with whom the final power to accept 
reposes. The sum named is nearly 
$500,000 higher than the value of 
$1,045,547 shown by the appraisal of 
city officials. The figure suggested by 
Mr. Brown corresponds to the valua- 
tion of $1,507,470 as of Dec. 31, 1922, 
placed on the properties by the State 
Department of Public Works. This value 
did not include stores and non-operat- 
ing property. At the suggestion of 
the City Council, Mr. Brown has agreed 
to ascertain whether his company will 
accept 30-year bonds instead of bonds 
drawn to mature in twenty years. 


Kansas City Bondholders Act 


‘Representatives of the Holders of the First Mortgage Securities Seek 
an Order of Sale—Second Mortgage Holders and 
Mr. Armour Remain Unplacated 


N ORDER was submitted on May 11 
for the sale of the Kansas City 
Railways, Kansas City, Mo., under fore- 
closure. At the same time it was re- 
vealed by the holders of the first mort- 
gage that it was not their purpose to 
include a reorganization scheme in the 
decree of foreclosure. 

The decree was submitted to Judge 
Kimbrough Stone, referee. As _ sub- 
mitted, it omits the mention of the 
minimum price above which the prop- 
erty must be sold and leaves the date 
of the sale to the master, named by 
Judge Stone. Up to the time that a 
recess was taken, there had been no 
discussion of the decree by representa- 
tives of J. Ogden Armour or of the 
second mortgage bondholders, none of 
whom is said to agree with the present 
plans of the reorganization managers. 

H. R. Platt, attorney for the first 
mortgage bondholders, has been cred- 
ited with the statement that he under- 
stands that a plan for reorganization, 
which has been “largely agreed upon,” 
is in existence, but no such plan has yet 
been advanced openly. In the opening 
discussion Mr. Platt intimated that it 
would be the policy of his constituents 
to submit a reorganization plan for the 
approval of the court at the time the 
sale shall come up for final sanction. 
That may be several months from now. 

A valuation of the railway now un- 
der way will not be finished until 
Aug. 1, according to the most recent 
estimates. 

It is said that the $2,000,000 claim of 
J. Ogden Armour and the claims of the 
second mortgage bondholders consti- 
tute the cause for the careful procedure 
at the hearing by the trustees of the 
first mortgage. The holders of the 
second mortgage bonds are reported to 
have had the opportunity some time 


ago to settle their accounts for 20 cents 
on the dollar, but refused the offer. 
So far as is known, Mr. Armour has 
never received any definite offer of ad- 
justment of his claim. 

According to Mr. Platt, the railway 
could not now be sold for the amount 
of its bonded indebtedness. He argued 
that neither Mr. Armour nor the second 
mortgage bondholders had any real 
interest in any minimum sale price 
which the court might set, because, - 
with deferred interest, $33,500,000 is 
now due on the first mortgage. 

The 1924 earnings of the railway are 
said to have been $1,057,000. Mr. Platt 
designated this as a 3 per cent gross 
return from a $33,500,000 investment, 
disregarding depreciation and franchise 
obligation costs. 

Appearances would indicate that it - 
was the purpose of Mr. Platt, in at-— 
tempting to eliminate the second mort-— 
gage holders, to restrict these holders — 
as much as possible. In explaining the 
language of the draft of the decree, 
Mr. Platt said that in the interest of 
peace and harmony, it became neces- 
sary to consult a large number of law- 
yers, many of whom had insisted upon 
rewriting paragraphs to conform to 
their own prejudices in the matter of 
diction. He admitted that so far as the 
phraseology went the resulting decree 
was rather inelegant. 

The hearing appeared to indicate that 
those on the inside of the railway’s” 
affairs do not expect an immediate ter- 
mination of the receivership. 

Although Mr. Holt, attorney for Mr. 
Armour, is not known to have said any- 
thing at the hearing which might indi- 
cate that-his client has any intention of 
appealing from any decisions of the 
present receivership, he showed partic- 
ular interest in the matter of the rec 
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ords of the hearing. The city clerk 
-aaving withdrawn the franchise docu- 
ment after he gave his testimony, Mr. 
Holt was successful in indicating 
clearly that a franchise of this kind 
exists between the city and the railway. 
__ Many other matters were taken up 
during the opening session. This al- 
lowed only enough time for the staie- 
ment of Mr. Platt. Mr. Armour was 
ordered to be paid $102,931 as a refund 
on money which he had advanced for 
surety bonds early in the receivership. 


City May Take Phoenix Railway 


The City Commission at Phoenix, 
Ariz., and the State Corporation Com- 
mission are considering plans under 
which Phoenix may continue service by 
street car in the event of expected 
abandonment by the Phoenix Railway 
in October. All bus applications will 
probably be held in abeyance. One 
plan, stated by City Manager L. B. 
Hitcheock, is for the city to purchase 
the trackage and rolling stock. There- 
after, while maintaining service, ef- 
forts would be made to find a pur- 
chaser or operator. Special mention 
was made of the necessity for opera- 
tion of the three main lines, with pos- 
sibility that sections of the city not 
reached by them economically could be 
served by bus lines. Included in the 
changes may be any increase in the 
fare from 5 cents to 8 or even 10 cents. 


Refinancing Talk at Binghamton 


Negotiations are pending between 
representatives of the Binghamton 
Railway, Binghamton, N. Y., and 
financiers in Binghamton and New 
York for the reorganization and re- 
financing of the company. This an- 
nouncement followed the passing of in- 

' terest due on May 1 on bonds of the 
railway. The plan of reorganization 
will probably be made public upon the 
return of Mortimer B. Fuller, president 
of the International Salt Company, 
from Europe. An official statement 
says in part: 

The Binghamton Railway failed to pay 

_ the interest on consolidated 5- per cent 
bonds due on May 1. The principal of the 
‘bonds, aggregating $600,000, will become 
due and payable on June 1, but no definite 
Provision has as yet been made for the pay- 
ment of this principal or for the extension 
-of the loan. The company has been obliged 
to pay large sums for paving expenses and 
gross earnings taxes, which are long past 
due, and has been called upon to meet other 
extraordinary expenditures. 

While the 7-cent fare recently granted 
‘has improved the financial condition of the 
company, the maturity of these bond issues 
and the necessity for large expenditures, 
among them the purchase of additional 
cars, make necessary the immediate re- 
financing of the company on a sound and 
permanent basis which will provide for 
these securities and enable the company 
‘to take care of its current obligations and 
give it a reasonable amount of working 
capital. 

It is said that the refinancing will be 
-along two distinct channels. One plan 
presupposes the willingness of Mor- 
timer B. Fuller to shift his holdings of 
-stock to other hands, in which event the 
new owner would carry on the proposed 
refinancing by taking up the principal 
-of $600,000 payable on June 1 and also 
‘pay the interest due on these bonds 
May 1. The other plan would contem- 
plate financing under the direction of 
“Mr. Fuller that would look toward the 
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payment of the principal and interest. 
Of the many rumors that have grown 
out of the discussion of the affairs of 
the company one is to the effect that 
the road may be placed under the direc- 
tion of the J. G. White Management 
Corporation, New York. 


Unregulated Jitney Competition 
Decreases Traffic in Atlanta 


After payment of operating expenses, 
taxes, rentals and interest the balance 
from 1924 operations of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., was $2,474,728 and after the pay- 
ment of sinking funds, $2,211,471. 

The total mileage of street railway 
tracks (on a single-track basis), on 
Dec. 31, 1924, owned or leased and 
controlled and operated by this com- 
pany, exclusive of the street railway 
system at Gainesville, Ga., which was 
sold in July, 1924, to the Gainesville 
Railway, was 245 miles. 

The number of passengers carried 
on the city and suburban system, on 
the Stone Mountain line and on the 
Atlanta Northern Railway, which is the 
interurban line between Atlanta and 
Marietta, for each of the last four 
calendar years is shown herewith. 

The decreases in passengers carried 
on the city and suburban system and 
on the Atlanta Northern Railway in 
1924 as compared to 1923 were due to 
unregulated jitney and bus competition 
in the city of Atlanta and between 
Atlanta and Marietta, paralleling the 
Atlanta Northern Railway. In the 
latter part of January, 1925, the city 
of Marietta, served by the Atlanta 
Northern Railway, adopted an ordi- 
nance eliminating the duplication by 
bus of the service furnished by that 
line. 

At a meeting of the General Council 
of the city of Atlanta on Feb. 2, 1925, 
an ordinance was adopted prohibiting 
the operation of jitneys and buses on 
streets where street cars are operated. 
With this ordinance enforced the num- 
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ber of passengers carried for 1925 
should show an increase over 1924. 

For track and roadway improve- 
ments the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company spent $2,443 during the year. 

For the purpose of constructing and 
acquiring new and additional property 
or reimbursing the treasury for new 
and additional property already ac- 
quired, there were issued during the 
year $2,919,000 par value Georgia 
Railway & Power Company first and 
refunding mortgage bonds. The bonds 
so issued, together with 81 bonds held 
in the treasury, or a total of $3,000,000 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
were deposited with the trustee under 
the general mortgage and there were 
issued against the same $3,000,000 
30-year 6 per cent general mortgage 
gold bonds, series 1924. The $3,000,000 
general mortgage bonds so issued were 
sold and $2,122,000 of the proceeds 
deposited with the trustee under the 
first and refunding mortgage to cover 
future construction and the balance 
placed in the treasury. 

As authorized by the stockholders at 
a special meeting on July 29, 1924, the 
company issued and sold at par 
$2,500,000 first preferred cumulative 
stock, 7 per cent, series 1924, the 
proceeds of which were placed in the 
treasury of the company to be used or 
applied only for the acquisition or con- 
struction of new and additional prop- 
erty or reimbursing the company for 
expenditures made for new and addi- 
tional property. ‘ 


President of Market Street 
Railway Ready to Sell 


Mason B. Starring, president of the 
Market Street Railway, San Francisco, 
Cal., says: 


If San Francisco desires to purchase the 
Market Street Railway at a fair price, and 
I have too much respect for its integrity 
to anticipate that it will attempt anything 
else, the opportunity shall be given it. 

As I now understand it, San Francisco 
seems irrevocably committed to municipal 
ownership, and I have no desire to run con- 
trary to the wishes of the community. 


INCOME STATEMENT OF GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER COMPANY AND LEASED AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Operating TOVENUCRIS - os Noe ce sce ose ieceeh cess 
Operabing Grpenaenen fone 5. cile See ies) ee Sass 


Not Operitine TOVENUC. . 22, ncn. oe cece cece cenece 
fig os Being. a ay a a ne gL 


Other interest of leased and subsidiary companies. ... 
Extinguishment ofdiscount on securities of leased and subsidiary companies. . 


Bond interest Georgia Railway & Power Company... 
Interest on notes Georgia Railway & Power Company 


Extinguishment of discount on securities Georgia Railway & Power Company. 


Net income for the year before depreciation and dividends................... 


STATEMENT OF PASSENGERS CARRIED 


City and.suburban system................-.-.- 
yt LY Giri Sh Tn ee aR A 
PGUREPC IT OLONOTIIE Sac. an 'a'vin a ose wins als oF oS wel 


1924 1923 
Bh ote Bako: Sane $16,179,766 $16,006,928 
BAe ec oon Gee gee 9,813,374 10,195,923 
Pe Sgt csr Ab SR $6,366,391 $5,811,005 
sper Ss pee aie nin’ S 1,052,292 990,940 
$5,314,099 $4,820,064 
AUN asia 5 eee ele o <= son op 686,483 553,106 
ENA 5 pane $6,000,582 $5,373,171 
1,830,928 1,717,707 
$4,169,653 $3,655,463 
Beh ies cries As ese 330,029 245,675 
12,493 10,603 
$342,523 $256,278 
3,827,130 3,399, 184 
Bi tise Cy ete Aer 1,197,085 892,176 
$2,630,045 $2,507,008 
Sear pe et A ae 546 37,392 
33,377 
$155,316 $70,769 
$2,474,728 $2,436,238 

1921 1922 1923 1924 

91,358,479 92,172,664 95,357,117 92,029,437 
672,741 557,274 634,014 640,634 
1,178,852 1,131,278 1,218,697 1,202,985 
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Valuation Hearing Begun 
at Baltimore 


A hearing to determine the valuation 
of the property of the United Railways 
& Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., 
opened before the Maryland Public 
Service Commission on May 4. It con- 
tinued for four days and then was ad- 
journed to be resumed on May 13. The 
case opened with arguments by William 
H. Maltbie, representing the company, 
and Clarence W. Miles, counsel for the 
people. The first witnesses were 
called for the United. : 

During the course of the hearing C. 
D. Emmons, president of the United, 
made a statement to the effect that the 
company is not planning to ask an in- 
creased fare at present. Mr. Emmons 
said: : 

The company has no idea at the present 
time of claiming an increased fare. For 
some years past it has been perfectly well 
known to the officers of the company and 
to its board of directors that the company 
was not earning a fair and legal return 
upon the value of its property, but at no 
time has court action been suggested to 
obtain this return. : 

We have our interests in the city of Bal- 
timore, just as every one else here has, and 
it has been our earnest desire to keep the 
fare down to the lowest possible point 
based on good service. We see nothing to 
suggest a change in this policy unless un- 
expected circumstances arise or demands 
come upon us from quarters over -which 
we have no control; such incidents as a 
change in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, increased demands from the tax col- 
lector or other items of a substantial na- 
ture which must be taken directly out of 
the car fare. 

The company is running on too low a 
return on its value, but we look to the 
future growth of the city rather than to a 


present increase in the car fare for our 
reward. 


Excellent Showing Made 
in Schenectady 


The most favorable report in many 
years was filed with the Public Serv- 
ice Commission by the Schenectady 
Railway, Schenectady, N. Y., for the 
first quarter of 1925. The net loss for 
the first quarter of 1924 was turned 
into a net profit this year. While the 
operating revenue remains about the 
same the operating expenses have been 
reduced by nearly $93,000. The state- 
ment follows: 


1924 1925 
Operating revenue.......$469,943 $467,664 
Operating expenses..... 441,210 348,541 
Neti revenue! .07. 0%... $28,734 $119,123 
ANOS) a viele tek Oe re cia lols 28,026 25,354 
Operating income ...... $708 $92,369 
Non-operating income.... 516 


Gross income 
Fixed charges 


Net corporate income... $46,601* $36,247 


*LOoss. 


Commonwealth Power-Tennessee 
Electric Merger Proposed 


G. E. Hardy, president of the Com- 
monwealth Power Corporation, states 
that the directors have authorized the 
submission of the plan for acquisition 
of control of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
operating several electric railways, by 
exchange of stocks, under which on 
consummation the second preferred 
stock of the Tennessee company will 
receive preferred stock of the Com- 
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monwealth Corporation on the basis of 
share for share and the common stock 
of the Tennessee company will receive 
for each share 35/100 of a share of 
preferred stock and 25/100 of a share 
of common stock of the Commonwealth 
corporation. 

Mr. Hardy further states that hold- 
ers of substantial amounts of the Ten- 
nessee stocks have already agreed to 
exchange under the plan. The proposal 
is now in process of preparation and 
a statement of all the details will 
undoubtedly be issued in the near 
future. 


Issue of Mortgage Bonds Approved. 
—The Public Service Commission has 
authorized the Savannah Electric & 
Power Company, Savannah, Ga., to 
issue $1,200,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds to reimburse the 
treasurer for expenditures to the 
physical property. 


Bond Issue for Improvements.—The 
Dayton, Covington & Piqua Traction 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, is arranging a 
bond issue of $100,000, the proceeds of 
which are to be used to rehabilitate the 
tracks and line and the rolling stock. 


Dissolution Final.—Final order of dis- 
solution of the Aurora, Plainfield & 
Joliet Railroad, Joliet, Ill., has been 
issued by the Secretary of State. The 
railway ceased operations last August 
and established a bus service over the 
route under the name of the Aurora, 
Plainfield & Joliet Transportation 


Company. The abandonment o-der was, 


issued last July, but the commission 
retained jurisdiction over the road to 
enable Joliet and Plainfield municipal- 
ities to collect their paving assess- 
ments. The company was formed in 
1901. Financial difficulties began with 
a tragedy near Joliet that resulted in 
damage awards which forced a receiver- 
ship. The western division was sold by 
the master to the bondholders, who at- 
tempted rehabilitation. The Joliet-Chi- 
cago Heights line was junked. 


Deficit Lower.—F or the three months 
ended March 31, 1925, the operating 
revenue of the International Railway, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was $2,568,482, against 
$2,599,338 for a similar period of 1924, 
Operating expenses and taxes fell from 
$2,412,380 in 1924 to $2,308,261 for the 
three months period of the present year. 
After allowing for income deductions a 
deficit of $115,144 remained for this 
year’s period, against a deficit of $196,- 
721 for the first three months of last 
year. 


P. R:. T. Calls Notes.—The Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has called for redemption 
on June 1 its two-year 6 per cent gold 
notes at 1004 and accrued interest. 

City May Take Railway.—Mayor 
Kendrick of Philadelphia, Pa., has sent 
a communication to Council in which he 
pointed out the advantages of owner- 
ship of the Frankford, Tacony & 
Holmesburg Railway. Hamilton Disston 
and Henry J. Rebman, the receivers, 
have expressed the opinion that at the 
receiver’s sale, June 15, the bondhold- 
ers’ protective committee would agree 
to an upset figure of $350,000 if the 
city bids for the property. The Mayor 
has .suggested that it might be more 
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economical to purchase the line than 
to construct a new line, as originally 
contemplated. The Mayor showed that 
the cost of rehabilitating the railroad 
would be about $450,000. Informally, 
he said, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
management had expressed its willing- 
ness to operate the line if so desired 
by the city. 


Rutland Road Sold.—The Burlington 
Paper Stock Company has completed 
negotiations for purchase of rails, wires 
and equipment of the Rutland Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Rutland, Vt., 
for $18,000. The purchasers are to 
junk the property. The Rutland Rail- 
way Light & Power Company aban- 
doned the lines late in December, 1924. 
Rutland is a city of 15,000. The rail- 
way operated 30 miles of track. 


Council Sanctions Abandonment Ap- 
peal—A resolution of the Bowling 
Green Council has been filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission recom- 
mending approval of the application of 
the Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway, 
Fostoria, Ohio, for permission to dis- 
continue service between Bowling Green 
and Pemberville. Abandonment of the 
line is sought so that the tracks may 
be removed from East Wooster Street, 
Bowling Green and the streets paved. 


Reorganized Company Does Well.— 
The New York Railways, New York 
City, which recently emerged from a 
six-year receivership, earned $1,322,092: 
in the nine months ended March 31 
applicable to charges. This compares 
with $585,076 in the nine months of the 
preceding year. Gross income declined, 
however, from $6,733,977 last year to 
$6,036,186 for the nine months ended 
March 31, 1925. Operating expenses and 
taxes for the nine months were $5,063,- 
857, compared with $6,598,171. Oper- 
ating income was $972,329. against. 
$135,806. Gross revenues in March 
were $663,915, compared with $736,260 
a year ago; operating expenses and 
taxes $559,194, against $726,473; oper- 
ating income $104,721, against $9,787, 
and income before charges $134,568, 
against $49,165. The nine months’ re- 
sults show interest requirements for 
the entire year totaling $1,005,500 on 
$19,353,000 underlying mortgages of 
the reorganized company covered by 
an ample margin, and indicate earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ending next 
June 30 above 4 per cent on the $19,- 
435,472 of new income bonds. 


Discontinuance Authorized. — The 
Indiana Public Service Commission has 
granted a petition of the Union Trac- 
tion Company for permission to discon-. 
tinue interurban service between An- 
derson and Middletown. The company 
was instructed to file a separate applica-. 
tion for permission to establish a bus. 


TOUS to take the place of the traction 
ine. ‘ 


Ninth Avenue Holders Agree.—Un- 
der a plan of reorganization agreed to 
by the protective committee represent-. 
ing the first mortgage 5 per cent, bonds 
of the Columbus & Ninth Avenue Rail- 
road, New York, each bondholder will 
receive, upon final adoption of the plan, 
$416.66 principal amount of income 
bonds and 23 shares of preferred stock 
of the New York Railways Corporation: 
for each $1,000 bond deposited. 
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Personal Items 


D. A. Belden Heads Holding 
Company 


David A. Belden has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Com- 
munity Power & Light Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., which owns and controls 
various lighting, power, gas, water and 
artificial ice properties in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas and Arkansas. 

Mr. Belden is widely known in the 
electric railway and the central station 
fields. From 1894 to 1901 he was gen- 
eral manager of the Aurora Street 
Railway, Aurora, Ill., and other traction 
lines in that vicinity. He next became 
general manager of the Georgia Rail- 
way & Electric Company, Atlanta, but 
left there in 1903 to become general 
manager of the Birmingham Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. In 1905 he was elected president 
of the New Hampshire Electric Rail- 
ways and subsidiary companies, includ- 
ing traction and lighting properties in 
the Haverhill, Mass., and Portsmouth, 
N. H., territory. Mr. Belden was born 
in Aurora in 1868. He was educated 
at Racine College in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Belden was president of the 
Massachusetts Street Railway Associa- 
tion in 1915-17 and was a member of 
the special commission appointed in 
1919 to investigate Massachusetts trac- 
tion conditions. 


Jilson J. Coleman Promoted 


Jilson J. Coleman, manager of the 
Scranton Railway, Scranton, Pa., for 
the past five years, has been promoted 
to the position of operating vice-presi- 
dent. He will continue his duties as 
general manager. This was announced 
by the directors of the General Engi- 
neering & Management Corporation of 
the A. E. Fitkin interests in New York, 
recent purchasers of the Scranton 
Railway. 

Mr. Coleman started railway work in 
Louisville, Ky., in 1882 as a clerk with 
the Central Passenger Railway. He 
worked his way up to the position of 
chief clerk and then managed the lines 
in New Albany, Ind. Later he moved 
to Cleveland and became identified with 
Tom L. Johnson and assisted in elec- 
trifying the horse-car lines. After that 
work was completed, Mr. Coleman 
helped to build the line from Allentown 
to South Bethlehem and from Allen- 
town to Catasauqua. The company at 
Allentown purchased the line from 
Allentown to Bethlehem and consoli- 
dated the two companies. He was en- 
gaged in the work of rehabilitating the 
Yonkers system and in 1895 started the 
Nassau Electric Railroad, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., now included in the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation. He 
managed the consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Washington systems for 
Brown Brothers, New York bankers. He 
next built the line of the New Jersey & 
Pennsylvania Traction Company, be- 
tween Trenton and Princeton. From 
1918 to 1920 Mr. Coleman was district 


engineer of the Passenger Transporta- 
tion Division of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, under A. Merrit Taylor, former 
transit commissioner of Philadelphia. 
This position carried with it the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that adequate 
transportation was provided for the 
ship builders in the territory extending 
from Boston, Mass., to Houston, Tex. 


New Key System Superintendent 
of Equipment 


W. P. Jackson has been appointed 
superintendent of equipment of the 
Key System Transit Company, Oak- 
land, Cal., in charge of all mechanical 
matters, with jurisdiction over the main- 
tenance of rolling stock and floating 
equipment, reporting to the chief en- 
gineer. He succeeds George St. Pierre, 
who has retired after 39 years of 
service. 


W. P. Jackson 


Mr. Jackson joined the forces of the 
San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
ways in 1906 as assistant master 
mechanic. In 1914 he became master 
mechanic and now becomes superin- 
tendent of equipment of the successor 
company, the Key System Transit. 

Mr. Jackson was born in Marion, 
Ind. At the age of seventeen he started 
to work as an apprentice with the 
Columbus Railway, Columbus, Ohio. 
He served with that company in the 
armature room, machine shop, foun- 
dry, truck room and car winding de- 
partment. He then became general 
superintendent of the Marion Street 
Railway, Marion, Ohio. There he re- 
mained for six years. 

After leaving Marion he became di- 
vision superintendent of the Union 
Traction Company at Anderson, Ind., 
holding this place for one year. Later 
he was general superintendent of the 
Bay City Traction & Electric Company 
in Michigan and master mechanic for 
the Saginaw Valley Traction Company. 
Three years later he returned to 
Marion as master mechanic. 


Mr. Alberger Resumes His Duties 


W. R. Alberger has once more as- 
sumed his duties as vice-president of 
the Key System Transit Company, 
Oakland, Cal., after an extended trip 
of observation in the East and the Mid- 
dle West. 

During his trip Mr. Alberger made a 
study of the bus problem for his com- 
pany and also made a survey of the 
fare situation. In speaking of the 
recent changes in personnel in his com- 
pany Mr. Alberger explained: 


We have simply put young men on the 
firing line, where they belong; and older 
men, like myself, have been given easier 
berths. It is a good policy. 

I am still an official in the Key System 
Transit Company and expect to continue in- 
definitely in my present capacity. 


R. C. Havens has resigned as man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids Safety Coun- 
cil to become safety manager of the 
Grand Rapids Railway, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

J. E. Hill has been made general 
manager of the Eastern New Jersey 
Power Company and its subsidiaries, 
the Coast Cities Railway and the At- 
lantic Coast Transportation Company. 
He has had wide experience in the 
electrical field. A little more than a 
year ago Mr. Hill was made manager 
of the Monmouth Lighting Company, 
with headquarters in Keyport, N. J. 


M. S. Casey of the St. Louis office of 
the Illinois Traction System has been 
assigned to the Decatur, IIl., district as 
district passenger agent to take over 
the work of developing the system’s 
traffic. This work has been done by 
Lloyd C. Bundy, in addition to his other 
duties. The action has established De- 
eatur as a district office for the com- 
pany. j 

Albert B. Hoffman has been elected 
a vice-president of the Security Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich. The Security 
Trust Company is one of the receivers 
of the Detroit United Railway, and 
Mr. Hoffman is the officer of the trust 
company most actively interested in 
representing the interests of the re- 
ceiver in the railway. 

John W. McCardle, serving his third 
term as a member of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, has been elected 
chairman of the commission to succeed 
Samuel B. Artman, chairman last year. 
Mr. McCardle was appointed under 
Gov. James P. Goodrich. He became 
vice-chairman and was reappointed by 
Gov. Warren T. McCray. On May 1, 
1921, when he began his second term, 
he was elected chairman to succeed 
Ernest I. Lewis. He continued as chair- 
man until the election of Mr. Artman. 
Mr. McCardle was formerly a member 
of the Indiana Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners. 

George St. Pierre, connected with the 
local railways at Oakland, Cal., for 39 
years, and for many years superin- 
tendent of equipment for the Key Sys- 
tem Transit Company, has retired from 
active service with the company. Mr. 
St. Pierre is from Montreal, where he 
served his apprenticeship as marine 
machinist. He began work with the 
traction company in Oakland in April, 
1886. To show their appreciation of 
him, the employees of the Key System 
gave a banquet in his honor. Represen- 
tatives from all departments were 
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present. James P. Potter, superintend- 
ent of transportation, was toastmaster 
for the evening. The employees pre- 
sented to Mr. St. Pierre a set of 
diamond cuff links as a token of esteem. 
He will retire to his farm near Walnut 
Creek. 

Aubrey Beattie, an engineer on the 
staff of the Cape Breton Electric Com- 
pany, Sydney, N. S., has been trans- 
ferred to Beaumont, Tex., where he will 
be assistant superintendent of the East- 
ern Texas Electric Company. Both the 
Cape Breton Electric Company and the 
Eastern Texas Electric Company are di- 
rected by Stone & Webster. Mr. Beattie 
is a native of Amherst, N. S., and was 
attached to the staff of the Cape Breton 
Electric Company for 2% years. He 
was graduated from the Nova Scotia 
Technical College and the McClellan 
School of Applied Science at Sack- 
ville, N. B. 

Ralph Peters has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Long Island Railroad 
to become an assistant vice-president 
of the Corn Exchange Bank. Myr. 
Petérs entered the service of the road 
in 1910. On Oct. 1 of that year he 
was made assistant engineer in the 
construction department. Following a 
series of promotions he was made super- 
intendent on July 1, 1923. 

E. B. Kessler will succeed Ralph 
Peters as president of the Long Island 
Railroad. He became identified with 
the Long Island as general yardmaster 
on April 16, 1907, and became an assist- 
ant superintendent on July 1, 1923. 


A. W. Koehler has resigned as di- 
rector of safety of the New York State 
Railways, Rochester, N. Y., to accept 
a position as superintendent of accident 
prevention of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., effective on June 1. Mr. Koehler 
has an extended and successful experi- 
ence in safety work. For two years 
previous to joining the staff of the State 
Railways he was executive secretary of 
the Rochester Safety Council, which is 
affliated with the National Safety 
Council. During the previous five 
years, with the exception of a period of 
war service in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Navy, he was engaged in 
safety work with the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, Granite City, Ill., and 
the Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Koehler was graduated in 
mechanical engineering from Purdue 
University in 1915. He was editor of 
the New York State Railways Maga- 
zine called “Transportation.” His suc- 
cessor at Rochester has not yet been 
announced. 

John H. Truett, safety director and 
chairman of the safety committee of 
the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, since July, 1919, re- 
linquished these duties recently and 
accepted the position of director of the 
Baltimore Safety Council. 

William F. Hanna, secretary of the 
safety committee of the United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Md., since its formation in July, 1919, 
has been appointed safety director of 
the company to succeed John H. Truett. 

Clyde H. Jones has _ succeeded 
Maurice Douglas as a member of the 
Indiana Public Service Commission. 
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Milan R. Bump 


Milan R. Bump, chief engineer for 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, New 
York, and former president of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, died 
on May 5 at Denver, Col. 

From 1910 to 1915 Mr. Bump was 
engaged largely in examining for pur- 
chase and improving many of the pub- 
lie utility properties which now make 
up the subsidiaries of the Cities Service 
Company. He had charge of all engi- 
neering and of the construction and 
operating departments of the public 
utility division, later becoming a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Doherty organization and assuming 
charge of oil transportation, the refin- 
ing and marketing divisions and the 
natural-gas division, in addition to the 
engineering and technical activities of 
the organization. He was an officer, a 
director or both of many properties. 

In 1915 Mr. Bump interrupted his 
service with the Doherty organization 
and became vice-president of the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company in Joplin, but he 
soon returned, largely on account of 
missing the close associations and 
friendships he had formed. 

In 1904 Mr. Bump became associated 
with Henry L. Doherty as the first 
cadet engineer of the Doherty training 
schools. From 1904 to 1906 he was 
engineer for the gas department of the 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Company, 
one of the first Doherty properties; 
from 1907 to 1909 he was examining 
engineer for Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, and in the latter year he removed 
to Joplin, Mo., where he was instru- 
mental in consolidating electric utilities 
of the lead and zinc district and form- 
ing the Empire District Electric Com- 
pany, of which he became treasurer and 
general manager. He also designed and 
erected a large modern steam plant and 
an-extensive transmission system cover- 
ing the entire mining field. In 1910 
Mr. Bump was transferred to New 
York as chief engineer of all the 
Doherty interests. 

Mr. Bump was born at Rock Falls, 
Wis., March 18, 1881. His boyhood 
was’ passed in Spokane, Wash., where 
he received his early education in the 
public schools. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the fall of 1898 
and was graduated with a degree of 
B.S. in electrical engineering in 1902. 
He immediately entered upon engi- 
neering work with the Washington 
Water Power Company, but in 1903 
pursued his engineering studies and 
served for one year as an instructor in 
electrical engineering at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


John H. Turner, district superintend- 
ent for the United Railways, St. Louis, 
Mo., for many years, died recently. He 
was the first man to take out a car 
during the strike of 1900 and the pre- 
mier “gripman” of the days when cable 
cars were the vogue in St. Louis. He 
entered railway work in Chicago as a 
cable car operator. When St. Louis 
discarded horse cars in 1887 for the 
cable system he went to St. Louis as 
an instructor in cable car operation. 
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August Kruesi, former engineer of 
construction of the General Electric 
Company, died at El Paso, Tex., on 
May 7. Mr. Kruesi was with the Brit- | 
ish Thomson-Houston Company in Lon- | 
don from 1898 until 1900. During the | 
next two years he worked on electrical 
machine design for the General Elec- — 
tric Company at Schenectady. From 
1902 to 1906 he was engaged in the 
commercial development of the Curtis 
steam turbine, and from then until 1908 
was in the railway engineering depart- 
ment, working on power house and sub- 
station design. Mr. Kruesi was made 
head of the construction engineering 
department when it was established in 
1908. 


John Kerr, a pioneer in tramway con- 
struction in Great Britain, died recently. 
Mr. Kerr was for a long time managing 
director of Dick, Kerr & Company, Ltd. 
When cable traction was successfully 
developed in the United States a com- 
pany called the Patent Cable Corpora- 
tion was formed in England to exploit 
the system there, and in this Mr. Kerr 
was much interested. Several cable 
tramways were installed in Britain, 
notably the one in Edinburgh, and as a 
rule Dick, Kerr & Company were the 
contractors for the construction. As a 
separate company it also worked the 
Edinburgh cable tramways (now elec- 
trified). Mr. Kerr was also associated 
in the work of constructing various 
electric tramways, and his company 
went into the manufacture at Preston 
of electric traction machinery. Of late 
years Mr. Kerr was retired and the 
name of his company disappeared on its 
being amalgamated with other elec- 
trical manufacturing companies under 
the name of the English Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd. He was 73 years old. 


W.H. Bickle, chief motor inspector of 
the Louisville Railway, Louisville, Ky., 
died April 22. He suffered a stroke 
of apoplexy on Sept. 11 last and 
has been failing ever since. Mr. Bickle 
was born in Plymouth, England, on 
August 5, 1864. He came to America 
in 1880 and shortly afterward went to 
Louisville and was given a job with the 
old Central Passenger Railway, build- 
ing crossings in the way department. 
Later he helped to install the motors on 
the first electrically operated cars in 
Louisville. 


Hollis B. Rogers, builder and operator 
of one of the first electric railways in 
the country, died at his home in 
Brockton recently. Mr. Rogers started 
a line 1% miles long in Brockton, Mass., 
known as the Brockton Street Rail- 
way. Other lines were extended to 
Whitman and thence to Randolph. 
Finally these lines, growing with the 
years, became part of the present East- 
ern Massachusetts Street Railway. Mr. 
Rogers was born in Wrentham, Mass., 
on June 14, 1841. He went to Brockton 
when a young man and started a stage 
line shortly after settling there. He 
was president of the Brockton Street 
Railway and after the consolidation 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Old Colony line. During the Civil 
War he was a lieutenant in the 20th 
Rhode Island Cavalry. He was a mem- 
ber of the New England Street Rail- 
way Club. ‘ 
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Manufactures a 


nd the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Many Bus Builders Bid on 
Kansas City Order 


An avalanche of bus bids, with de- 
tailed specifications, has showered upon 
the receivers of the Kansas City Rail- 
ways, Kansas City, Mo., as a result of 
the recent decision to buy 61 vehicles. 
As a consequence the receivers are 
busily engaged in making their final 
examination of the bids. Although the 
receivers are said to have tentatively 
decided the make of bus to be used 
previous to the opening of the bids, 
they recently asked for formal bids. 

The bids were opened on May 9, but 
the matter of final choice is still under 
consideration. According to rumors, 
the delayed decision is due to the fact 
that the receivers wish to consider the 
various propositions in company with 
Judge Kimbrough Stone to assure there 
be no further delay in awarding the 
order. 

The buses on which bids were asked 
include 40 single-deck, sixteen double- 
-deck vehicles and five parlor cars. 

One of the company’s carhouses 
which has been leased for some time 
for use as a garage will be used to 
house the initial bus equipment until a 
permanent garage can be arranged. 


Great Northern Awards 
Locomotive Order 


Tangible evidence is afforded that the 
recent rumors were correct that addi- 
tional electrification of the Great 
Northern Railroad was in _ prospect. 
‘The railway has now closed a contract 
with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company for four elec- 
tric locomotives and other equipment, 
to be used for the railroad’s Cascade 
Mountain grade electrification. This 
‘stretch will extend from Skykomish at 
sea level through the Cascade tunnel 
to the summit. The electrification will 
‘cost $1,000,000. It will be undertaken 
Immediately and is planned for com- 
pletion within twelve months. 

According to F. H. Shepard, direc- 
tor of heavy traction of the Westing- 
house company, the electric locomotives 
-~will be an innovation in transportation. 
They will utilize direct-current motors 
operated from a single-phase, high- 
voltage alternating-current trolley. In 
this respect they will follow the prin- 
ciple announced by Henry Ford for the 
electric locomotive now building for his 
railroad. 

Financial considerations have of 
course prevented the immediate elec- 
trification of many miles of railroads, 
‘but, as Mr. Shepard sees it, this situa- 
tion is constantly improving owing to 
the more intelligent appreciation of our 
transportation problem on the part of 
the public and the decrease in tendency 
to hamper railroad progress by means 
‘of witless restrictive legislation. 

As for the electrification itself, it 


calls for the extension of the present 
line through the Cascade tunnel and 
snowshed to a point west of the tunnel. 
The Great Northern is now operating 
three electric locomotives from a point 
east of the tunnel to a point part way 
through. 


Electric Locomotives for 
Virginian Railway Demonstrated 


Demonstrations were given on the 
afternoon of May 14 on the special test 
track at Pitcairn, Pa., of the first of 
the new single-phase electric locomo- 
tives built by Westinghouse for the 
Virginian Railway. Three 200-ton 
units, comprising one complete locomo- 
tive, were operated at normal: speeds 
of 14 and 28 miles. Regeneration was 
demonstrated by having the electric 
locomotive pushed by a powerful Penn- 
sylvania freight locomotive. For this 
purpose only one cab of three was in 
the circuit, but the steam locomotive 
was heavily taxed to move the electric. 
Other similar units in process of manu- 
facture at the Westinghouse plant were 
inspected in the shops before the 
demonstration was staged. 

The locomotive is the first completed 
of twelve ordered by the Virginian Rail- 
way for its $15,000,000 electrification 
project between Mullens, W. Va., and 
Roanoke, Va., described previously in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


Impregnated Paper Cables of 
; American Manufacture 


The Okonite Company, New York 
City, announces the formation of the 
Okonite-Callender Cable Company, Inc., 
to offer to the electrical industry in 
the United States impregnated paper 
cables made by the secret processes and 
under the patents of Callender’s Cable 
& Construction Company, Ltd., London, 
England. 

The installation of machinery under 
the supervision of Callender’s engineers 
in the new plant at Paterson, N. J., is 
nearing completion and it will be ready 
for production July 1. This plant will 
combine the latest and best practices 
of this country and Europe. In it 
specially designed Callender machinery 
will be installed. It will also contain 
a completely equipped electrical re- 
search laboratory, which will work in 
conjunction with Callender’s research 
laboratory. As the company sees it 
this will enable it to render an increas- 
ingly important service to customers 
in assisting them to solve their wire 
and cable problems. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that Sir Thomas Octavius Cal- 
lender, known through the electrical 
industry in Great Britain as “Sir Tom,” 
will soon visit the United States for a 
short time. He has traveled widely in 
Europe, North Africa, India and the 
East. Sir Tom has been associated 
with the British electrical industry 
from its very commencement and, espe- 
cially in regard to high-tension distribu- 
tion, has been one of the pioneers and 
leaders. In 1873 he entered his father’s 
office in London, the business then be- 
ing in connection with the asphalt pay- 
ing of streets. Experiments carried out 
by himself and his brothers led to the 
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Metals—New York 


Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... 13.60 
Tiesd, Gots DEP Os eire a ono cee eeccenes 7,80 
Nickel, cents perlb..........0-.00seeee ee 31.00 
Zino, COMB PET IDs ris cee stance ce eas 7.32 
Tin, Straits, cents perlb..............2-+5 54.50 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 oe cent, cents-per lb... 27.00 
Babbitt metal, warehouse, cents per lb.: 

WPSIP PAGO ee hrs a:a/cisilnjoacieins seen ait 60.00 

CoMmIMercinl ee a,c eaie cee as css 28.06 

Bituminous Coal 

Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

HR ORUBT PoE: o iee tin a isisis slelnvee ae oie » $4.25 
Somerset minerun, Boston............++- 2,075 
Pittsburgh minerun, Pittsburgh. ... sre 1295 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago.......-- 2.125 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago........-- 1.875 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City..........- 2.625 

Track Materials—Pittsburgh 

Standard steelrails, grosston..........--- $43.00 
Railroad spikes, drive, Pittsburgh base, 

oanteperlb.........cceceeese er ese cece 2.95 
Tie ines (Sat tyoe), cents perl Dsccdses este 2 375 
Angle barscentsperlb........0-..2 seers 245 
Rail bolts and nuts, Pittsburgh base, cents, lb. 4. 075 
Steel bars, cents perlb.........- Vidor ee ot 2.00 
Ties, white oak, Pitcags; 6in.x8in.x8} ft... $1.50 

Hardware—Pittsburgh 
Wire nails, base per keg. ........+--+++++° : ; ; 
Sheetiron (28 gage), centsperlb..........- 3, ; 
Sheet iron, galvanized (28 gage), centsper lb. 4, 7 
Galvanized barbed wire, cents perlb....... Ss fa 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, cents perlb..... a 
Waste—New York 

Waste, wool, cents perlb........-...++.++ 16 
Waste, cotton (100 Ib. bale), cents per lb.: 9 

SVUILGS tanetieiny ote, winidie ls iv eistate's «leinialp cinceiace 13-1 

COlATOr ena cisic saris. <sns n sleiweieie bei’ 10-15 


eS SSS ee Se 


Paints, Putty and Glass—New York 


Linseed oil (5 bbl. lots), pergal............ $1.09 
Whitelead (1001b. keg), centsperlb....... 0.1575 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), pergal......./..... 1,10 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, A quality, discount*..... 84.0% 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, B quality, discount*..... 86.0% 
Car window glass, (double strength) all 

sizes, A quality. discount*. ............. 85.0% 
Putty, 1001b. tins, cents perlb............ 4-6 

* Prices f.o.b. works, boxing charges extra. 

Wire—New York 
Capes wire base, cents perlb............. 15,875 
Rubber-covered wire, No. 14, per 1,000ft... $6.25 
Weatherproof wire base, cents perlb....... 17.75 
Paving Materials 

Paving stone, granite, 4x8x4, f.o.b. 

Chicago, dressed, persq.yd............. dasis 

Common, persq.yd...............0000: Bitton 
Wood block paving 33,16 Ib. treatment, oie 

Sais stare eevee Merearere nee $2, 86 


Garload lotas tare. sutsios ict nea ee 51.00 
Paving bnck 3}x8}x3 N.Y., per 1000 in 

earloadlote. io). head Uh sate aie emdek 45.00 
Crushed stone, j-in., carload lots, N. Y., 

DER OU WO ners eee tele eens es 1.85 
Cement, Chicago consumers’ net prices, 

withoutibags'?:~.. os) A0.7 es Sele tisawiee 5 2.20 
Gravel, }-in., cu.yd., f.o.b. N. Y........... 1.75 
Sand ou: vache Xo sales actemen atc eee 1.00 


Old Metals—New York and Chicago 


Heavy copper, cents perlb................ 11,125 
Light copper, cents perlb...............+. 9.375 
Heavy brass, cents perlb................. 6.50 
Zinc, old scrap, cents perlb........... 4.125 
Lead, cents per lb. (heavy)...... ae 6.875 
Steel car axles, Chicago, net ton........... $17.25 
Cast iron car wheels, Chicago, gross ton.... 16.25 
Rails (short), Chicago, gross ton.......... 17.75 
Rails, (relaying), Chicago, grosston........ 25,50 
Machine turnings, Chicago, gross ton. ...... 8.75 
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insulating product 
This 


discovery of the 
known as vulcanized bitumen, 
product was patented in 1881. 

In 1882 a company was formed to 
manufacture insulated wires and cables 
and generally develop vulcanized bitu- 
men as an insulator, and during the 
next few years a large proportion of 
the early underground mains in London 
and the provinces were manufactured 
and laid down by the Callender com- 
pany. The development of the electrical 
industry, with the consequent increase 
in the demand for underground mains, 
rendered it necessary to reorganize the 
original business, and in 1898 the pres- 
ent company, Callender’s Cable & Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., was formed to 
take over the old Callender company. 

Sir Tom is now and has been for 
many years past the managing director 
of Callender’s Cable & Construction 
Company, Ltd., and is on the board of a 
number of subsidiary companies formed 
by that company. In addition, he is a 
director of several of the great power 
companies of Great Britain. 


Government’s Foreign Trade 
Policy Defined 


Charles Evans Hughes declared be- 
fore 700 members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York on 
April 28 that the fundamental policies 
of the government make for peace, and 
that friendly trade and commerce with 
all the world have been made possible 
by governmental co-operation with busi- 
ness in foreign relations. 

Taking up a remark once made by 
Mr. Choate that commerce in the 
future would be the real pacifier, Mr. 
Hughes said he had “a preference for 
two-named paper,” and declared that 
“commercial promises of peace go bet- 
ter with the indorsement of sound goy- 
ernmental policies.” The speaker then 
mentioned the struggle for raw ma- 
terials, for places in the sun, and said 
that “unless this economic urge is 
controlled by reasonable men the securi- 
ties of peace for which we look in the 
activities of commerce are not worth 
as much as often they are thought to 
be.”” Among other things Mr. Hughes 
said: 

IT am glad to think that the more funda- 
mental policies of our own government 
make for peace—not because we are a 
nation of pacifists, that is an illusion, be- 
cause our form of organization, our method 
of political action, our national disposition, 
favors the processes of reason. I know 
there are some who think that our govern- 
ment does not espouse with sufficient ardor 
the cause of business expansion abroad, 
that it is a mistake to withhold desired 
assurances of support when American in- 
terests seek opportunities in other lands, 
and other governments are held up to us 
as patterns of the sort of governmental 
enterprise and backing which would assure 
success in a world competition. I think 
that this is a short-sighted view. 

It should be enough to point out that 
under our system it would be a mistake 
for the executive branch of the govern- 
ment to offer assurances which it could 
not make good; to give to other countries 
an impression of interference, none the 
better because more pretended than real; 
to develop among other peoples the sus- 
picion and lack of confidence which such a 
policy inevitably produces. 

Our policy rests on the conviction that 
given an equal opportunity abroad, fair 
and equal dealing, American business men 
can take care of themselves. It is because 
of this policy that American capital is 
welcomed in many countries needing de- 
velopment. Our government does not play 
favorites among American business men, 


and it seeks for all, and I think I may 


say with increasing success, the open door 
of opportunity. I believe that the gov- 
ernment has the strong support of business 
organizations in maintaining this intelli- 
gent restraint. It is a restraint not as 
generally recognized as it should be. 


Rolling Stock 


Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Railroad, Boone, Ia., through its subsid- 
jiary, the Fort Dodge Line Transpor- 
tation Company, ordered three pas- 
senger coaches seating 21 for operation 
between Iowa State College and Ames. 
Delivery is expected by June 1. 


Indianapolis Street Railway, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has placed tentative orders 
for twenty new buses in the event that 
the commission will grant the com- 
pany’s new bus petition. The new in- 
vestment, referred to elsewhere in this 
issue, amounts to about $250,000. 


Marion & Bluffton Traction Company, 
Bluffton, Ind., through its officials re- 
cently made a trial trip of one of the 
new one-man type of interurban cars 
recently purchased. The new car is 
about 45 ft. long. The Public Service 
Commission has authorized the com- 
pany to issue $32,000 of 7 per cent 
equipment notes to finance purchase of 
two new interurban cars. 


Track and Line 


Kansas City Railways, Kansas City, 
Mo., has been authorized by Judge Kim- 
brough Stone to build new tracks on 
Thirty-first Street, Benton Boulevard 
to Indiana Avenue and on Brooklyn 
Avenue from Eighteenth Street to the 
north end of the Kansas City Terminal 
Viaduct. 


Grand Rapids’ Railway, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has started work on re- 
construction of its tracks and repaving 
in Wealthy Street from Division Ave- 
nue to Eureka Avenue. This will rep- 
resent an approximate expense of 
$122,840. More than a mile, or to be 
exact, 5,700 ft., of new double track and 
paving will be laid by the company. 


San Francisco, Cal—The Bureau of 
Engineering of the San Francisco De- 
partment of Public Works is making 
surveys for the proposed extension of 
the Municipal Railway into the Excel- 
sior district. The unit will be an ex- 
tension of the Potrero Avenue line. 

Portland Electric Company, Port- 
land, Ore., plans the expenditure of 
$3,000,000 in 1925 for improvements, 
extensions and betterments. Of this 
a little more than $1,000,000 will be 
used for the railway department in 
both city and interurban improvements. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings | 


Boston Elevated Railway, Boston, 
Mass., is having plans prepared for a 
garage at Malden. 

Salt Lake & Utah Railroad, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, suffered the loss by fire 
of its automatic electric substation at 
Curtis, Utah, a station 3 miles north 
of Provo, on April 28. The loss is 
estimated at about $50,000. 
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* Trade Notes 


Archer & Baldwin, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., well-known dealers in used 
steam and electrical power equipment, 
are moving their offices from 114 
Liberty Street, New York City, to 
Bound Brook, N. J., where they have 
for a number of years had a warehouse. 
This change is made to facilitate ship- 
ments, to permit constant supervision 
of rebuilding operations and, through 
direct contact with stock, to make 
immediate reply to all inquiries. 


Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., announces the 
appointment of the Detweiler-Bell Com- 
pany, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and 152 Temple Street, New Haven, 
Conn., as its representative in the New 
England States. The personnel of the 
Detweiler-Bell Company consists of 
Paul G. Detweiler, in charge of the New 
Haven office, and R. H. McCormick, in 
charge of the Boston office. The Det- 
weiler-Bell Company succeeds Walter 
W. Gaskill, who has been representing 
the Roller-Smith Company in the New 
England territory for several years in 
the sale of electrical measuring instru- 
ments and circuit breakers. 


The White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the removal of the Eastern 
region office of Martin A. O’Mara, vice- 
president, and also the New York office 
of the export department from 61 
Broadway to Room 2630, Whitehall 
Building, 17 Battery Place. 
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New Advertising Literature 


Chase Companies, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., not long ago entertained a 
guest, F. G. Cooper, whose frankly 
frivolous cartoons have been a feature 
of Life for longer than he himself 
might care to admit. The results of 
Mr. Cooper’s visit have been appearing 
in some of the trade journals and have 
attracted so much friendly interest and 
amusement that the Chase Companies 
gece to publish them in permanent 
orm. 


Fageol Motors Company, Oakland, 
Cal., has issued its revised instruction 
book with suggestions for keeping 
coaches “in top earning condition as 
many days in the year as possible.” 
The book contains 75 pages and an 
index. 


American Manganese Steel Company, 
Chicago Heights, IIl., is sending to its 
prospective customers a cireular which 
contains a list of practically all of the 
applications of manganese steel so far 
developed and a tabloid exposition of 
the character and peculiarities of man- 
ganese steel. The company is also dis- 
tributing a copy of the little magazine, 
published monthly by the Machinery 
Club of Chicago, called Chatter, on 
page 8 of which is an article describing 
operations at Chicago Heights in the 
manufacture of Amsco manganese steel 
castings. The company is now produc- 
ing manganese steel in six plants by the 
electric furnace process. The com- 
pany is a member of a group of indus- 
tries controlled by the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company. j 
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_ Modernization in Grand Rapids 


The eyes of the electric railway indus- 
try are now on Grand Rapids. In its 
program of modernization the Grand 
Rapids Railway has placed in service 
the “Ohio” built by The G. C. Kuhlman 
Car Company. 


In the development of this modern 
“Electric Coach” every effort was put 
forth to produce a vehicle worthy of 
present-day progress. 
pearance, attractively finished, light in 
weight, low step heights to facilitate 
quick loading and unloading of passen- 
gers, deep spring plush upholstered 
seats with an boos seat at front 


Graceful in ap-_ 


capable of providing maximum com- 
fort to both passengers and operator, 
and equipped with Brill “Renitent” 
posts, which eliminate the tendency 
toward annoying sash rattle as well as 
draughts, dust and rain, are outstand- 
ing characteristics. 


The Kuhlman- “Electric Coach” for 
Grand Rapids is mounted on Brill 
No. 81-M special truck, which was 
primarily developed and has proven so 
successful under the Brill Model 55 
Gasoline Cars in branch and short line 
steam railroad service. 
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Atlanta insists on 
Gas-Electric Buses 
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| Nothing but gas-electric drive—says 
| the Atlanta Motor Coach Company, 
| owned and operated by the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company. 
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The 15 gas-electric buses recently 
ordered by this company will be 
double-deck, 64-passenger vehicles 
equipped with General Electric two- 
motor drive. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., SCHENECTADY, N, Y., SALES OFFICES IN ALL he CITIES 
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